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HE hamlet .of Bolsterstone, picturesquely situated on the 
top of the hill, nearly a thousand feet above the sea- 


level, overlooking the valleys of the Ewden Beck and 

River Porter or Little Don, commands a view of some 
of the finest moorland scenery in the north of England; and its 
close proximity—about eight miles—to the important city of 
Sheffield, is yearly attracting an increasing number of tourists, who 
find on the breezy heights of this portion of the Pennine range, 
healthful recreation, with which may be combined an interesting 
study of the quaint old homesteads, barns, and other remains of 
a past age. 

The cyclist or pedestrian who approaches this district by way 
of the old market town of Penistone, will be amply repaid for 
his toil by the splendid panorama of hill and dale which bursts 
upon the gaze as you stand on Gilbert Hill and look down the 
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valley of the Little Don river, whose waters are to be impounded 
for the use of the citizens of Barnsley and Sheffield. 

On the crest of Gilbert Hill there are very distinct traces of 
a ditch which once enclosed an oval-shaped hill-fort or camp. 
The cultivation of centuries has not obliterated this interesting 
circle, the entrance to which is still clearly defined. It is known 
as Castle Dike, and about two miles further to the north, near 
Heath Hall, there is another circle of similar size—about a hundred 
paces in diameter—which lies in low, wet ground, and has a vallum 
scarcely more than a foot high on each side of the ditch, with 


Fig. t—Supposed remains of Trilithon at Bolsterstone. From the south. 


a well-marked entrance on the north side. Mrs. Armitage" con- 
jectures “that these circles enclosed the huts planted by some 
primitive family for their summer migrations into the hills, when 
they went to pasture their cattle, and that the large enclosure was 
intended to protect their flocks from wolves.” I am inclined to think, 
however, that the one on Gilbert Hill, from its very defensible 
position, may be of military origin. Flints have been found on 
this site, but unfortunately no specimens have been preserved. 


‘A Key to English Antiquities, pp. 43, 44- 
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On the summit of Pike Low, which rises to a height of 1,566 
feet above sea-level, on the south side of the valley, there is an 
unopened tumiulus, and other interesting remains worthy of thorough 
investigation. Not far away, on a tract of moorland known as 
Barnside Common, there were found in December, 1881, two 
cinerary urns, and a cup-shaped vessel 3} ins. wide on its largest 
diameter and 1} ins. high, having two small holes on one side, 
and of the kind provisionally called “incense cups.” Their pre- 
servation is entirely due to the thoughtful interest exhibited by 
Mr. W. Dransfield, of Penistone, who chanced to hear when in the 














No. 3. 


Fig. 2.—Portion of Urn found on Barnside Common, near Upper Midhope. 
(From a photograph by.T. Richards, Esq.) 


neighbourhood that a workman had recently found some curious 
old pots and bones. When he arrived on the site, he found the 
“incense cup” perfect, and No. 2 urn nearly so, but urn No. 3 (fig. 2) 
had been broken up by the labourer’s mattock, and the contents 
scattered. With great care, however, he secured all that could be 
found, including a small piece of bronze, and a still smaller piece 
of a worked flint. These ancient remains were not covered by a 
mound, but lay within a few inches of what appeared to be the 
natural surface of the ground. The smallest of the two urns 
(fig. 2a) measures 54 ins. in height and 1 ft. 9 ins. round its largest 
circumference, and is a vessel baked of rather coarse clay of a 
reddish brown or earthy colour. The larger urn is made of much 
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coarser clay, and when perfect must have measured 1 ft. 4 ins. in 
height, and 2 ft. 8 ins. round its greatest circumference, so that 
urn No. 2 was probably placed within the No. 3 urn, as in the case 
of a similar find in 1887 at Crookes, near Sheffield With the 
exception of the small pieces of bronze and flint, and two or three 
bits of charcoal, the contents as collected consist of fragments of 
human bones of a grey or dirty white colour, all of them showing 
traces of having been subjected to the action of fire. 

The earliest known records with reference to places in the 
Little Don valley, reach back to the reigns of Henry III. and 
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No. 1. No. 2. 
Fig. 2a.—Incense Cup and Urn found on Barnside Common, near Midhope. 
(From a photograph by T. Richards, Esq.) 


Richard [., and coins of these monarchs have been found in the 
grounds of Brookhouse, which, with Swinden farmhouse near by 
bear every evidence—both in their names and architectural remains 
—of being very ancient settlements. Perhaps the most interesting 
villages in the valley are those of Upper or Over Midhope, and 
Midhope Stones; the former is very prettily situated, and I know 
of no. better example of the old vz/ or tun. The old homesteads 
still nestle together, embowered in trees for protection and mutual 
intercourse as of yore. The cluster of huts, within a _palisade, 





' The Hall of Waltheof, S. O. Addy, p. 2. 
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surrounded by a ditch, has in the course of centuries given place 
to houses and barns of timber framework, with wattle and daub, 
and these again to substantial stone buildings of various periods, 
all on the same site; and the farm on the west known as Town- 
head, still speaks of the boundary of the fon of the early settlers. 

The oldest inhabited dwelling in this district is Dike Side farm- 
house at Midhope Stones, a homestead for which deeds are still in 
existence dating 600 years back. With an addition made probably 
in Tudor times, the house when viewed from the south presents a 
rather romantic appearance (fig. 3). Its chief interest, however, from 








Fig. 3 —Dike Side Farmhouse, Midhope Stones. South view, showing 
*crucks” in gable end. 


an antiquarian standpoint, lies in the fact that it is one of very 
few specimens now remaining of houses built on “crucks,” this being 
the local name for the huge oak beams which support the roof. 
A pair of these “crucks” may be seen in the gable end of the 
oldest part of the house, or, if you stand at the door on the east 
(fig. 4), a portion of one can be seen projecting into the living-room, 
and forward through the bed-room floor. This old portion has 
been improved upon at some early date, for what was once a one- 
storey dwelling open to the ridge-tree, has been developed into a 
two-storied building, a floor having been laid on rafters or joists 
resting on the tie-beams which bind the “crucks” together; the 
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bedroom thus formed being lighted by a window in the gable on 
the north. About thirty years ago the old barn of this homestead 
was standing, the house and barn being continuous under one roof, 
Z.é., the barn extended on “crucks” to the south, the division 
between them simply consisting of lath and plaster. 


Fig. 4.—Dike Side Farmhouse. Door on the east, open, showing 
**cruck” within. 


There are two other houses built in this manner still in existence 
in Upper Midhope, neither of which are so old as the one I have 
described, but each of great interest, as showing a distinct stage in 
the development of our present dwellings from the rude huts of 
our ancestors. While there are not many examples of such interest- 
ing survivals in domestic architecture, it is a matter for congratulation 
that this neighbourhood still contains some magnificent specimens 
of our old English barns. 
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The one at Upper Midhope belonging to Townhead farm is 
undoubtedly the oldest. Its external dimensions are 81 ft. long, by 
22 ft. wide. The roof is supported on four pairs of “ crucks,” form- 
ing five bays each about 15 ft. 6 ins. wide, the internal width between 
the walls being 18 ft., and the height to the roof-tree about 22 ft. 
As will be seen in fig. 5, the rude “crucks” still retain the bark 
in many places, speaking eloquently of the time when these huge 


Fig. 5.—Interior of barn at Townhead farm, Upper Midhope. 


(From a photograph by S. O. Addy, Esq.) 


timber supports were carefully selected out of the forest surrounding 
the “royd” or “clearing”; after which they were reared in pairs 
on stone bases, and tied together with cross-beams, all being firmly 
secured with oak pins or trenails, the ridge-tree falling into the 
forks formed by the crossing of the ends of the “crucks” at the 
top. The roof was then formed of spars riven out of the boughs 
of trees, on which at first was laid a thatch of turf or straw, the 
walls being originally erected of timber crossed in lattice fashion, 
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and covered with a mixture of clay, straw, and cow-dung, which 
in turn was replaced by rubble-stone walls, and a roof of stone 
shingles or Welsh slates; so that the picturesque interiors of such 
buildings are often much older than the walls. 

Another barn of this description may be seen at The Green, a 
hamlet near Bolsterstone, the interior of which (fig. 6) gives a very 


Fig. 6.—Interior of barn at The Green, near Bolsterstone. 


vivid idea of the wealth of timber used in these ancient structures, 
which after centuries of constant use are still in excellent condition, 
and in many instances preferred to. modern substitutes. 

It is a question whether the old barns of the United Kingdom 
are not worthy of more notice than they have yet received. Barns 
such as those at Glastonbury, Frocester, Bredon, Winterbourne, 
Shrivenham, Lacock, Calcot, and others in the south of England 
have received more or less attention; but it may not be generally 
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known that here in the north, at Gunthwaite, near Penistone, there 
may be seen in almost perfect preservation a barn dating from the 
fifteenth century. It is a model of its kind (fig. 7), and certainly 
one of the largest in England. John Wilson, the antiquary, refers 
to it in his notes, written over a hundred and fifty years ago, as 
follows, viz.:—“It is in eleven bays, 55 yards long and 15 yards 
wide ; it has three threshing floors, and is so large that a wain and 
six oxen can turn in it.” A careful measurement shows the outside 
length as 165 ft., and the outside width as 43 ft., the height to the 
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Fig. 7.— Barn at Gunthwaite, near Penistone. 


ridge-tree inside being 30 ft. The rubble walls are 2 ft. 3 ins. thick, 
and there are three large doors on each side opposite to each other. © 
The interior is very fine, and consists of nave and two aisles; 
nave 23 ft. wide, aisles 7 ft.6 ins. each. The pillars, twenty-four in 
number, and 14 ins. by 9 ins. in thickness, are fixed plumb up on 
their upper or thin end, whereas “crucks” are always found reared 
on the butt or root end. Each pillar measures 15 ft. 4 ins. in 
height from the base to the underside of the roof principal they 
support, as shown in fig. 8. The whole of the timber is of oak, 
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fastened by wood pegs, there not being an iron nail to be found in 
the original work. The construction of the roof shows how good 
a carpenter planned and framed it, angle ties being placed at the 
corners, and wherever there was the slightest chance of pressure 
upon the walls. I also noticed how careful the builders were to 
avoid any projection that might injure the cattle ; every corner is 
chamfered or rounded. The pillars are arranged about 15 ft. apart, 
which corresponds to the width of a bay in buildings reared on 
“crucks”—a standard of measurement referred to in Mr. S. O. 
Addy’s recent work, entitled 7he Evolution of the English House. 





Fig. 8.—Interior of barn at Gunthwaite, near Penistone. 


Bolsterstone may also be approached by an equally interesting 
route vid Bradfield, near which; out on the moor, may be seen a 
ditch or fosse with its embankment, known as Bar Dyke; an 
ancient earthwork which Mr. Addy conjectures may have been 
thrown up long before the Roman invasion by a light-haired and 
round-headed race of invaders from the Danish Peninsula, as a 
defence against the original inhabitants. 

About a mile to the north west of the Bar Dyke, and running 
nearly parallel to it, is another entrenchment, and close by are to 
be found many burial mounds, also the remains of two doom 
rings—ordinary places of judgment—or open-air courts. 
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Following the road to the north-east, Broomhead Hall—the 
home of John Wilson, the antiquary—is passed on the left, and 
from this point on to Wigtwizzle the tourist will greatly enjoy the 
ever-changing panorama of hill, dale, and woodland presented by 
The Canyers, a most charming bit of scenery, evidently produced 
by a huge landslide in some not very remote geological period ; 
the ridge left by the “slip” forming a very bold escarpment for a 
great distance. 

Wigtwizzle Hall is an interesting old building dating from the 
fifteenth century, now occupied as two farmhouses, and much 
mutilated by adapting it to such a purpose. 





Fig. 9.—Stocks and Whipping Post at Bolsterstone. 


The crown of the hill to the east, which appears somewhat 
bleak and bare, is relieved by the wooded heights of Wharncliffe, 
which close in at the mouth of the Ewden Valley and complete 
one of the fairest of nature’s pictures. 

Bolsterstone, perched on the height referred to, may to the 
casual passer-by appear to be no more than an ordinary country 
village, but strange as it may now seem, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth the Manor of Bolsterstone was able to pay more money 
than the Manor of Sheffield, when the sixth Earl of Shrewsbury 
exacted an aid or benevolence from the tenants of his several 


manors.! 


* Bolsterstone Magazine, Dec., 1808. 
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The antiquary, however, will not linger over such details after 
he has once detected that in and around the village there are 
remains linking its history with a more remote past. 

On the village green, outside the churchyard, the Stocks and 
Whipping Post are still standing, though miuch worn (fig. 9), and 
across the green may be noticed a portion of the arch of an old 
gateway, also an old doorway (fig. 10), which a tablet in the wall 
informs the visitor are all that remain of the Porter’s Lodge of 
Bolsterstone Castle. This doorway—in the opinion of Canon 
Greenwell, who visited this neighbourhood last year—dates from 
the thirteenth century. 





Fig. 10.—Remains of Porter’s Lodge, Bolsterstone Castle. 


One of two houses not many yards away is also a veritable 
portion of another of the Castle buildings, the walled-up windows 
and doorway dating from the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

The bailey or courtyard was explored and a plan made about 
twenty-five years ago, at the expense of the late Samuel Fox, 
under the superintendence of the present Vicar, Canon Wilson, 
a great grandson of the antiquary. 

The ruins of the castle or manor house buildings must have 
long served as a quarry to the inhabitants of the hamlet for the 
building of their houses and barns, as the large wall stones on the 
south side of the courtyard are all that remain of what was once— 
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within the memory of several old people now living—a lofty wall 
about two yards thick. 

The church is a modern building, and the second built within 
the last 110 years, on or near the site of a very old and 
interesting structure. 

The chief interest of the place, however, centres in two old 
stones now carefully preserved in the churchyard (fig. 1). At one 
time these stones lay upon the village green, and local tradition 
has always asserted that the name Bolsterstone is in some way 
derived from them. Knowing this, I have long sought to find out 
their origin and use, and the conviction that they are the remains 
of a rude stone monument, similar to Stonehenge, grows stronger 
upon me since my visit to Salisbury Plain a few years ago. 

The first impression on reaching Stonehenge is the utter 
confusion of the monuments. But, if you study them in connection 
with say Dr. Flinders Petrie’s Stonehenge, published in 1880, it 
can be discovered that, when complete, there was an outer circle of 
thirty piers spaced with tolerable regularity, and connected at the 
top by a continuous line of thirty imposts, forming a corona or 
ring of stone at a height of about sixteen feet from the ground. 
The uprights were cut with tenons which fitted into mortise holes 
hewn in the undersides of the horizontal stones, and these imposts 
were dovetailed to each other. 

Within this great circle was the grandest and mest imposing 
portion of Stonehenge ; an ellipse formed by five, or perhaps seven 
trilithons or great triplets of stones, each having two uprights and 
one impost. Each trilithon was distinct, and not connected by 
imposts as in the case of the outer circle. 

They were not of the same height, since they rose progressively 
from N.E. to S.W. until the highest trilithon attained an elevation 
of twenty-five feet. 

Rude stone monuments are found throughout Europe, Asia 
Minor, Palestine, Syria, North Africa, Northern India, Japan, and 
in some parts of North America, but none are like Stonehenge ; 
it is unique, not on account of its size, for that is surpassed in 
several other cases. It differs from all other circles in the cross-. 
pieces or imposts of its inner trilithons and outer rings. 

When, therefore, I inform your readers that Bolsterstone is 
situated in a district which at one time abounded in rude stone 
monuments, many of which have been destroyed—since the 
commons were enclosed—for fencing and road-making purposes— 
I shall not be deemed presumptuous in appraising the value of 
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my conjecture by drawing attention to the special features of 
one of the two large stones now lying in Bolsterstone church- 
yard. 

The topmost stone measures 5 ft. 6 ins. long by about 2 ft. 
square, and on the uppermost side are two mortise holes, one of 
which was broken out by a stonemason about forty-five years ago. 
The perfect one (fig. 11) measures 2 ft. 2 ins. long by 124 ins. wide 
by fully 6 ins. deep, and there is a space of 8 ins. between it and 
the other mortise hole, which would appear to have been about 
the same width and depth, but one or two inches shorter in length. 





Fig. 11.—Supposed remains of Trilithon at Bolsterstone. From the east, 
showing the perfect mortise hole. 


In this stone | am strongly of opinion that we have the impost 
of a trilithon like those at Stonehenge, though not so large, and 
the stone underneath it may have been one of the two large stones 
which tenoned into it, as it bears evidence of having had a piece 
broken off at some time or other. 

My theory therefore, is, that there formerly stood on or near 
what is now the village green, a rude stone monument with the 
same unique features as Stonehenge, and that such was probably 
destroyed and the stone used when the Castle was built; and that 
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in these two stones we have all that remain of an enclosure whose 
sacred character has clung to these time-worn blocks, and given 
the name to: the village. 

The size of the stone ought not to prejudice the value of my 
supposition, as there is at Stonehenge near the large trilithons a 
bluestone impost lying on the ground with two mortise holes, which 
stone mnst have belonged to a smaller order of trilithons; again, 
the large trilithon imposts are cut wider at. the top than the under- 
side, and are flat on the inner and convex on the outer side, a 
description which applies (of course proportionately) to the supposed 
impost at Bolsterstone. 

These stones are of silicious sandstone or gritstone, of the kind 
which are strewn about on the moorland and described locally as 
“earthfasts” ; being derived like the “ Sarsen” blocks at Stonehenge 
from the denudation of the beds above. 

There is also some resemblance between the supposed trilithon 
at Bolsterstone and the megalithic ruin of Stonehenge in the 
environment of their respective sites, ¢g., the tumuli or burial 
mounds near Stonehenge have not yielded bronze, but iron im- 
plements and armour. Walder’s Low, one of two burial mounds 
near Bolsterstone, was partly opened in 1823 during “ ee in 
operations, when some articles of iron were found. 

That these stones have some close connection with the name 
of the village is apparent in the way the oldest inhabitants always 
speak of going to “the Stone” or coming from “the Stone,” and 
the fact that the inhabitants of fifty years ago and more rarely 
used the name Bolsterstone is not without significance ; especially 
when it is remembered that in places like Bolsterstone, which were 
almost inaccessible before the era of good roads and railways, old 
customs and traditions were carefully cherished long after their 
original meaning was forgotten. 

In the early part of this century, for instance, the villagers had 
a superstitious preference for water taken from the mortise holes of 
this supposed impost for the baptizing of children, and old people 
now living remember how, when they were children, they used to 
entreat their mothers to make them custard-pies, which were eaten 
as they were seated on the grass growing round the stump of an 
ancient sycamore tree not far from these old stones, a custom which 
had been religiously observed by their ancestors for generations. 

Custard-pies are made from “beastings” or the first milk after 
the birth of a calf, and the custom of eating such pies on a certain 
date (Holy Thursday) and in a certain place is doubtless a stage 
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in the decay of -an observance which in its earliest forms literally 
offered the first calf, the first lamb, etc., to the deities they con- 
ceived to dwell in groves and trees.* 

The name Bolsterstone itself also appears to confirm that it 
has been derived as rural tradition asserts. 

Hunter, in his South Yorkshire, quotes very old documents 
which preserve the form “ Bolsterston,” and Mr. S. O. Addy informs 
me that the word “bolster” in Zhe New English Dictionary shows 
that it meant first a pillow, and then a support of some kind. 
In this neighbourhood we speak of the bolster of a knife or chisel, 
as though it meant something which supports the blade. 

But looking at the original sense of the word, why should 
not bolster have meant an impost? It might be argued that as 
the pillow, cushion, or mattress lies on the bed, so the impost lies 
on the upright stones. The stone must be either a pedestal or an 
impost ; if it was a pedestal why were two mortise holes necessary ? 

It is certainly very unlikely that this stone was originally 
used as the base for a maiden or guillotine, as suggested by 
John Wilson; the holes do not correspond to the requirements of 
such a machine, and the name Bolsterstone dates much earlier 
than any reference to the Halifax gibbet, to which he refers. 

In conclusion, it will be observed that I have carefully 
refrained from putting my argument forward as_ conclusive, 
knowing as I do that an accurate knowledge of the “past” is 
the possession of many minds, and that a concensus of opinion 
must be sought on subjects which can only be elucidated by 
careful comparison and research all round. If I have evoked 
any interest in the antiquities of a comparatively unknown 
district, I shall be amply repaid. 

I may add that where not otherwise stated the illustrations are 
from photographs by Mr. J. Bradbury, specially taken for this article. 


JOSEPH KENWORTHY. 


NoTE BY THE EDiITor. 


The urns described in Mr. Kenworthy’s interesting article are good 
examples of Bronze Age ornament of the usual type, with deep 
overhanging rim, and the decoration is founded on the chevron or 
zig-zag, the triangles being shaded with hatched lines. The lines on the 
big urn have been impressed with a cord when the clay was moist, 
but on the smaller urn a pointed stick or bone may have beer. used. 


* Dr. Flinders Petrie, Xeligion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt, page 35. 
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Il. 


HE invention of the rosary has been variously attributed 
to Saint Albert de Crespin, Peter the Hermit, Saint 


Dominic, and others. Of the latter, the Roman Breviary 

office states that he “was admonished by the Blessed 
Virgin Mary to preach the rosary as a special remedy against 
heresy and sin.” 

Of the three, the most probable is Peter the Hermit, who, 
towards the end of the eleventh century, travelled through Europe 
exhorting all Christian princes and people to take up the cross in a 
crusade against the Saracens, who had closed the Holy Sepulchre 
against them. Peter, who is credited with introducing the fashion 
with the hours of Our Lady among the Crusaders, had undoubtedly 
seen the instrument of the rosary in the hands of the Mahometans. 

The Mahometan counts his repetitions, ¢g., “The absolute glory 
of God” (thirty-three times); “The absolute glory of God, the 
great, with His praise for ever!” (once); “Praise be to God!” 
(thirty-three times); “Extolled be His dignity! There is no Deity 
but Him” (once); “God is most great!” (thirty-three times) ; 
“God is most great in greatness, and praise be to God in abundance !” 
(once)—with a string of beads called seb’hhab or soob’hhab. The 
beads are ninety-nine in number, and have a mark between each 
thirty-three, made of aloe or other odoriferous or precious woods, or 
of coral, or of certain fruit-stones, seeds, etc. At the death of a 
Moos’lim fickée (fakir), as many as fifty say the se/’hhad, or rosary, 
upon a rosary of a thousand beads, each about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, thrice repeating a thousand times, “There is no Deity 
but God,” and other ejaculations fifty and one hundred times. 

The Mahometans probably derived the use of this appliance 
from the Hindu Ramanujas and other sectaries who carry rosaries 
of seeds of the Tulasi (holy basil) or of lotus; or the Buddhists, 
as those of Thibet, who tell the beads of their large rosaries' as 





* In the British Museum is one from Thibet composed of thin discs made from a human 
skull, and finished at the end with three peach kernels, strung on an ordinary piece of string. 
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they repeat the words “Om mané padmé houm ”—-“O the jewel of 
the lotus”—a phrase which thousands of men repeat all their lives 
without understanding its meaning, but believing that they are 
ensuring for themselves a happy future; or yet again, perhaps, 
from the Jews, who have a chaplet called Meah Beracot. 

The use of such strings of beads as an.aid to devotion was an 
ancient usage in the East. Bonomi, in his Palaces of Nineveh 
(fig. 160), shows a divinity holding. in his extended left hand a chap- 
let, composed of large and small beads placed alternately. Large 
numbers of long strings of cornelian beads, all exactly alike in form, 
have been found with tools and pottery during excavations at 
Illahun.t| In a Babylonian prayer occur the words, “O my God, 
seven times seven are my transgressions, my transgressions are before 


lod | 


Fig. 1.—Rosaries carried by Fig: 2.—Rosary in Hugo _‘ Fig. 3.— Rosary in picture 
the hermits in the Van Eyck Van der Goe’s (1435-1482) representing ‘‘ The Flight 
altar-piece (early fifteenth picture of St. Anthony, into Egypt” (early six- 
century) in St. Bavon’s, in St. Maria Nuova, teenth century), in 

Ghent. Florence. Freiburg Cathedral. 


me,” which were to be repeated ten times. And again, “ May thy 
heart, like the heart of the mother of the setting day, to its place 
return,” to be repeated five times.? 

The use of the rosary by the orthodox Christians of the East 
differs widely from that of Western Christendom. The Greek priests 





Very smooth glass, polished jade, or coral is in general use for rosaries among Buddhists ; in 
Japan polished woods, crystal, onyx and silver. One in private hands, from a temple at 
Kioto, is 24 ft. long, and is thought to have hung on the walls, as the beads are of 
enormous size; the largest 6 ins. in diameter. They are of dark brown polished wood, 
hollowed and covered with delicate brass lattice work, enclosing within each a figure of a 
little god. Two other specimens in the national collection are made respectively of the 
vertebree of a snake and rats’ teeth. 

* Mr. Petrie asks, Is it possible that they were bead money? They were found under 
the foundation deposit of the Temple. 


* Budge, Babylonian Life, etc., p. 146. 
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are required to repeat forty Kyrie eleisons thrice every day, and these 
they count off on their beads. The Copts use a string of forty-one 
beads, saying, “O my Lord, have mercy!” forty-one times ;! others 
count by their fingers. 

_ The separated Copts and Armenians very often use rosaries 
exactly the same as the Mahometans, without a cross, but most 
of those of the Greeks and the Russians have crosses attached to 
them. All the separated Easterns told an Anglican clergyman 
that they only used the rosary to count their prostrations and kyries, 
or else to have something in their hands whilst talking or thinking. 

To return to Saint Dominic, the part he probably took was to 
divide the devotion into decades, arranging a series of devotions 
consisting of the meditations, while rehearsing the recurring aves and 
paters 2 marked by the larger and smaller nuts and berries, ona string. 
Suminosi de Aposa refers both to the devotion and a confraternity 
to Saint Dominic, arid Etienne de Bourbon, an early Dominican 
(born 1193), in a MS. sermon advocates the devotion, but does not 
mention the founder of: the Order. 

In favour of Saint Dominic we have only the traditions of his 
order, which naturally tend to the glorification of the founder, and 
that a Confraternity of the Rosary existed during the lifetime of the 
Saint, or soon after his death is beyond doubt. This is proved 
by the will, preserved at Palencia, of Antoninus Serius, a Spaniard, 
made in 1221, wherein he speaks of being “a member of the 
Confraternity of the Rosary, founded by the good Dominic Gusman.” 

That the Dominicans were always the great champions of the 
devotion of the rosary is true. A tomb in the Dominican Church 
of Saint James, at Paris, dated 1353, showed the entire rosary ; 
another, that of Humbert of Dauphiny, dated 1354, shows him 
surrounded by sixteen Dominicans holding rosaries. The Daubeny 
tomb in Saint Paul’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, has two friars 
(carved on the soles of the shoes of the effigy) engaged in reciting 
the rosary for the good of the deceased’s soul. 

* * * * * aS * 

In the early ages of the Church the daily or weekly recitation of 
the Psalter or Psalms of David was a constant practice. Saint 
Augustine describes the Psalms as “ Codex Psalmorum qui Ecclesia 





* Compare ‘‘A pair of coralle bedys, with xl stonys, of silvere and gylte and rynge 
of silver,” of an English inventory. 

? A meditation before the recital of the Pater and Ave was prescribed for the Beguin- 
age of Ghent, founded 1234. The Rule dated 1236. 
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consnetudine Psalterium nuncupatur.”* The Psalterium, or psalter— 
from WaArfpiov (literally, an instrument of ten strings)—was used by 
the-Fathers as a term for the hundred and fifty Psalms of David. 

From this came the earliest form of Lady Psalter—a prayer 
consisting of one hundred and fifty strophes, each beginning with 
“ Ave,” and with each of which-a verse from one of the psalms is 
worked up. Lady Psalters consisted of fifteen “ Paternosters” and 
one hundred and fifty “ Aves,” the latter representing the Psalms 
of David, in place of which they were recited. 

The Hours of the Blessed Virgin Mary, as Bradshaw (in 
Hibernensis, p. 55) tells us, “originated in a special commemorative 
service to be used during Advent in connection with devotion to 
the Incarnation, and when the laity had been relieved from the full 


Fig. 4.—Rosary carried by a Duke of Fig. 5.—Rosary slung through the waist- 
Croy, in a picture by Hans band, in a picture by Keném ; represent- 
Memling (died 1495) in the ing the Blessed Virgin Mary as a child, 

Antwerp Museum. ascending the steps of the Temple. 


hour-service of the Breviary, and devotion to the Mother of our 
Lord increased, the Advent Hours of the Incarnation” took “the 
name of Hours of the Blessed Virgin used constantly throughout 
the year.” This “little office,’ or Hours of our Lady, dating from 
about the seventh or eighth century, had been revised by Peter 
Damian (A.D. 1056). Forty years later (viz., 1056), the recitation 
of this (originally monastic) office was made obligatory upon the 
secular clergy. 

Prior to the introduction of the vernacular Prymers and Hore, 
the lay folk followed the course of the Church service as best 
they could. The Lay Folks’ Mass Book directs that the intervals 





* In Psalm cxviii. Opp. t. iv. col. 1501. Edit. Migne, 
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between the various parts of the Mass were to be filled up, by 
worshippers unable to follow it otherwise, by a repetition of Paters, 
Aves, and Credo; “Thy Paternoster rehearse away.”* In the 
Pars Ocult Sacerdotis the priest is advised to urge his penitents 
to say seven times daily the Pater and Creed to correspond to the 
canonical hours.? 

Archbishop Islip, in the Statutes of Canterbury Hall (1362), 
directs that all who did not say Mass should say fifty Hail Marys 
with the Our Father and Creed, as custom is. Henry the Sixth, 
at. Eton, and Bishop Waynflete, at Magdalene College, Oxford, 
likewise ordered the Students, President, and Fellows to say five 
decades daily.3 

Thus the illiterate, who could not join in the other Latin prayers, 
participated in the worship by repeating over and over again the 
first of all prayers—that of our Lord Himself—the hundred and 
fifty Paters taking the place of the hundred and fifty Psalms.4 These 
prayers of laics were called “saying the Paternoster.” The lay 
brothers of Citeaux and of the Dominican Order had to say the 
“ Our Father” only in the place of the canonical office. The Knights 
of the Order of Saint John of Jerusalem (Hospitalers), founded 
before 1099, were required to say the Lord’s Prayer a certain number 
of times daily. Among the Copts the illiterate still repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer seven times, and “O my Lord, have mercy!” forty-one 
times in each of the seven daily prayers. Benedict XIV. gave a 
special grant of indulgence to the poor illiterate for saying the 
rosary without a mental prayer. 5 

In the prayers known as the “ Bidding of the Beads,”® recited 
before the sermon, wherein divers persons great and small were 
publicly prayed for every Sunday, the priest read out the prayer, 
“Let us pray for,” etc, and the people responded with the “ Our 
Father,”7 once or miore times repeated, and so on. 





* “*Say Paternoster . . . all the time the priest is washing,” 7.c., at the Lavado ; 
‘* Look, Pater Noster, thou be saying, While the priest is privy praying ” (Secreta Orationes) ; . 
** Look, Pater Noster, thou be saying, Till the chalice he be sighing ;” ‘‘ Look, Pater Noster, 
thou be saying, While the priest is rinsing ” (the chalice).—The Lay Folks’ Mass Book, edited 
by Canon Simmons for the Early English Text Society. 

? The Canonical Hours are made up principally of the Psalms, and the “ vain 
repetitions ” complained of by the Reformers were the Paters and Aves said in place of these. 
3 Apud, Bridgett and Rotk. 4 Vide Rock, Church of Our Fathers : Beads. 

5 The Greek monks count it religion to repeat over and over again prayers and lessons 
through nights and days of vigil and watch. 
© See Dublin Magazine, 1895. 
7 This Bidding Prayer is ordered by Canon LV. to be used by all preachers before the sermon. 
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This custom of the repetition of devotions and services dates 
very early in this country. A canon of the Anglo-Saxon Church 
of the ninth century required at the death of a bishop that each 
bishop and abbot in the land was to have one hundred and twenty 
masses sung, and the Psalter said six hundred times—z.c., four priests 
saying a trental of masses, and twenty persons saying Paternoster 
daily during the same period, and also after the canonical hours, 
seven “belts of Our Fathers” to be said for the repose of his 
soul.t Roger of Wendover records that Saint Swithin ordered fifty 
psalms to be sung every Wednesday by the monks and nuns of his 
diocese for the King and his nobles. 

To keep count of the number of prayers or “ Paters” said, 
various methods were employed. The use of small stones or 


Fig. 8.—Rosary on a brass to an 
Fig. 6.—Rosary on abrass__ Fig. 7.— Rosary on a ecclesiastic at North Creak, Norfolk 
at Little Wilbraham, brass at Little Wit- (¢. 1500); on each bead is 
Cambridge (1521). tenham, Berks. (1483). inscribed the word ‘‘ ave.” 


pebbles was an early and a common one. Palladius and Sozomen 
mention that Paul the Hermit, who inhabited the desert of Scete, 
used to recite three hundred Paternosters every day, which he 
counted out by as many little pebbles kept in a fold of his robe 
and cast away one by one. Saint Godric the Hermit of Finchale, 
also adopted this method of setting aside a small stone at each 
prayer. 

As is the custom to-day with the Copts, the ten fingers were 
found very convenient for the purpose of counting off the prayers, 
and the method still observed by the illiterate to-day of counting 
on the fingers may be a survival of this practice. Stephen 





* Cotton MS. In a charter of Wulfred (close of eighth century) appears a condition 
that the “‘ brethren of hyminge should chant in behalf of his soul the Lord’s Prayer or else 
that short form of prayer which Dodda the monk used in his monastery.” 
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Birchington, his biographer,’ tells how the fingers of that “ mirror 
of prelates,” Robert (of Winchelsea), Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1294-1313), while lying in state after his decease began to move, 
as the people about him recited the Hail Mary; this method . of 
saying the rosary having been the habit of the prelate during his 
lifetime. In somewhat later times, a chaplet was formed as a finger 
ring, with five knobs, and occasionally a sixth in higher relief for 
the “Our Father.” In 1537, the Countess of Oxon leaves her 
niece her “ring with the five roses.”2 These rings were known as 
“decade” or rosary rings, the hoop being ornamented by round or 
semi-rounded knobs or bosses, usually ten or eleven in number. 
One in Mr. Waterton’s possession bore on the bezel figures of 
SS. Barbara and Catherine, and within, in black letter, “ a-ma-rye.” 
Bosses on the exterior to the number of thirteen. 

The appliance for counting by means of beads, seeds, eta, 
threaded upon a string, came very early into use, being introduced 
by pilgrims returning from the East, and either carried in the hand 
or used as belts—prayer-belts, or belts of paternosters—in the place 
of a girdle, studded with bosses, or notched on the parts which 
trailed upon the ground. Among the wood-cuts of the folio 
edition of Caxton’s Canterbury Tales, the Clerk of Oxenford wears 
his beads slung belt-wise over his shoulder as he rides; the wife 
of Bath and the Prioress carry theirs upon their right arms :— 


‘** About her arm she bare a pair of bedes.” 


William (of Wykeham), Bishop of Winchester, leaves, in 1404, 
to Thomas (Arundel), Archbishop of Canterbury, a pair of beads 
of gold, hung from a bracelet of gold, engraved “IzHzSz est amor 
meus, and two memorial brasses in All Hallow’s, Barking, and 
two at St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, show bead-psalters variously 
carried on the arm and from the girdle. In Strutt’s Regal and 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of England, Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick (who is accompanied by Margaret, his wife), is shown 
with a rosary of large beads round his neck.3 

Not unfrequently it was worn by ladies as a girdle. One in the ° 
possession of Isabella Hylls, in 1497, is described as “a payr of 
bedes of corell, with six gawds ovyr gylt, and a green gyrdyl 
with boculle and penant and fourteen studs therein.” Sir Thomas 
More speaks of his wife’s gay girdle and her beads of gold4 The 
brass of Anne Drake (1551), in Frenze Church, Norfolk, shows 





* Wharton, Anglia Sacra, vol. i., p. 13. 2 Test. Ebor., p. 17. 
3 Date, 1446. 4 Cresacre More, Life of Sir Thomas More, p. 322. 
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a chaplet of large beads suspended from the girdle. Michael de 
Insula exclaims:—“ Alas, they are now worn for vanity’s sake, 
although originally instituted for piety and devotion.” 2 

x = to * * a a ae 


William of Malmesbury says3 that the Lady Godiva, wife of 
Count Leofric, of Coventry, bequeathed a threaded chain of precious 
stones used by her at prayer 
time, “that she might not miss 
the number,” to the image of 
Saint Mary, at Coventry, so 
that those who came of devotion 
thither, should say as' many 
prayers as there were gems 
therein.4 If this be correct, as 
it probably is, it would go some 
way to support the statement 
that chaplets were at one time 
hung upon the walls of the 
Anglo-Saxon churches for the 
use of the worshippers. 

The composition of the pair 
of beads or chaplet varied 
generally from a set of one to 
five decades :— 

** And I shall, Lady, here be-live, 


Fig. ie. —Posteatt of Chaucer, Greet thee with Aves five, 
with Rosary. A Paternoster and a Creed.” 5 








The brass of William Blakwey (1521), at Little Wilbraham, Cam- 
bridge, shows the five beads and a tassel. 

In the only authentic portrait of Chaucer (1328-1400), the Poet 
Laureate (to Richard II.) is seen carrying in his left hand a pair of 
beads of ten (Fig. 8a). The beads are all of a size, black, and threaded 
on a red string, a tassel finishing off one end and a cross the 
other In the year 1508, John Petty, Lord Mayor of York, be- 
queathed to Sir William Spencer, “a pere of bedys of ten.” John 
Lambert, put to death under Henry VIII. (1538), speaks of 








* Monks and friars also wore their chaplets hung from the girdle. 
® Quod libet,.p. 33- 3 Gesta Pontificum. 
4 A similar chaplet is mentioned in the Life of Saint Gertrude of Nivelle (626-659 A.D.), 
in the seventh century. 
5 Incipit liber vocatus Speculum Xristiani, printed by William Machyn, of London, 1483. 
° \Warleian MS., 4866, Fol. 91, and quoted by Rock, iii., p. 329. 
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“saying our Lady’s Psalter on the ten beads that-come from the 
crutched or crossed friars or upon the five beads hallowed at the 
Charter House.t John Baret, in 1463, bequeathed “to my Lady 
Walgrave, a litel payre of bedys of silver of ten, and with a knoppe 
of gold,” and “a rounde ring of the King silver.” Among the 
goods of James Cockerell, sometime Prior of Guisborough, are 
inventoried “a pair of silver bedes of fifty, a pair of aumbour 
beades of fyfty, and a pair of laumbour beades of tenne.” 2 

Roger Flore, of London and Oakham, in 1424, 

directs in his will: “And I will the Master of lhe 
Manton haf my pair of bedys that I use myself “> 

with the x aues of silure and a paternoster over 4 

gilt, preying him to have mynde of me sumtime 

when he saith Our Lady sauter on hem.” The pair 

of beads here described is made up of ten “ Aves” 

and one “Paternoster.” Sir Richard Towgall, priest 

(1541), leaves “a dowsrr (dozen) aum (amber) beads 

with a gyemis (gemmal) ring, and a pair of anmer 

(amber) beyds gardit (gauded) with silver gardis 

(gauds), and a payr of beyds of white bone.” 

A similar set of twelve beads is seen on a brass 
at Little Wittenham, Berks, dated 1483. It has 
two tassels, and is worn over the belt. The bequest fig. gh,—Rosary. 
of the aforesaid John Baret, of a Psalter of twelve 
beads, to John Clopton, describes them as “a peyre of bedys of 
sylver wt x aves an ij pat nfis of sylver and gilt.” 

These small psalters were carried either pendant from the belt 
or girdle or else hung from a finger ring or a bracelet, eg., “to 
our lady of Piety a pair of Jete beds wt a ring of them.” 3 

In the Flemish picture (sixteenth century), by Patiner, of the 
Madonna and a Nun, is seen a psalter of ¢wenty-seven beads of coral 
with a tassel; and in the fifteenth century picture representing 
John Anolfini and his wife, by Jan Van Eyck, a psalter of 
twenty-nine beads, with a tassel at either end, is shown hanging 
against the wall, beside the bed. In the first year of the sixteenth 
century (January 8th), Master Thomas Morris, of Septon, gave to 
Croscombe Church, Somersetshire, “a payr of beds of corell of 
xviii setyn (setten) with xxi gawdes of sylver and gylte with gowld 
ryng and vrinakull” (? vernacle, vernicle a medal of the Holy Face), 








* Foxe, Ye, p. 211. 
2 State Papers, Henry VIII., vol. xii., No. 1296. 
3 Will of Isabella Longeman (1521), of Hoo, Kent. 
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and in the year following, “Margery Wynsor, a payr of beds of 
corall with xvii gawds of sylver and gylt.”! 
On a brass at Mickleham, Surrey, dated 1513, and on another 
at Little Waldingfield, Suffolk, dated 1526, psalters of thirty beads 
are depicted, and a rosary of probably a similar 
number, all of one size, is held by one of the 
company assembled in an illumination representing 
the death of Whittingham. Two pair of coral 
beads with thirty-eight silver gilt “gaudes” are 
inventoried among the goods of Thomas Cromwell 
(26th June, 19 Henry VIII.) 

“A pair of coralle bedys with xl stonys of 
silvere and gylte and rynge of silver” is men- 
tioned as a bequest, and a psalter of a like number, 
all the beads of one size, is seen on a brass at 
Blickling, Norfolk, dated 1512. Humphrey de 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford, in 1361, bequeathed 

Fie 6~ Ramey figued *° his nephew a pair of gold paternosters of 
in Millin’s Antiquities fifty pieces with ornaments, and a cross of gold 
Nationales, vol. iii., enclosing a piece of the “true Cross.” Isabel 
P- 25; another, on page Wilton (1486), leaves daughter Marion “one peyr 
9, is composed of - et ”» 
twentyelt beads, Of bedis of corall conteigning thre tymes fifty” 3; 
and Ann Barrett of Saint Edmondsbury “a payr 
bedys corall of thryse sexty,”4 ze, 180—one hundred and fifty ave 
beads and thirty paternosters—a complete psalter.s 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 1530, men- 
tions a psalter as being in the possession of the \ 
Lady Margaret which had séxty or. sixty-three 
beads, adding that such was after the usage of 
Rome. Still earlier, in 1498, Lady Scrope divides 
her rosary of gold beads of a similar number 
between various shrines and people. (See page 
104.) 
This devotion of sixty or sixty-three beads, Fig. 10.—Rosary on 
six decades, and sixty-three Ave Marias, was abr oom, a 
inchinhampton, 
called “Our Lady’s Crown,” and the number — Gjoucestershire 
identical to the years of her life. According to (circa 1500). 





* Croscombe Churchwardens’ accounts. ? MS. Ordinances, 1424. 
3 Test. Ebor., p. 17. 4 Bury Wills (Camden Society), p. 98. 
5 See the brass memorial of John Scott and family in Camberwell Church. 
© Test. Ebor., p. 153. Dr. Rock, commenting on this number, says it was obtained, 
not for use, but to set off the Paternosters or larger ones, quoting in support a Saint 
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Bishop Fisher, it was after the Roman usage. The “ Psalter” was 
divided into fifteen decades, a chaplet with one hundred and fifty 
. “aves”; the “Little Psalter” with three gauds and fifteen “aves.” 
These “whole” psalters being very unwieldy, were carried over 
the arm or across.the breast and back, in much the same fashion 
as a soldier carries his knapsack, or doubled over the girdle. As 
a devotional appliance, they could not have failed to have been 
both heavy and inconvenient, as the beads were sometimes made 
of wood, of a large size. 
Upon memorial brasses, ladies are. generally 
represented with beads of six or ten decades,? 
as in that of Margaret Lymsey in Hackney 
Church (¢. 1545), which has a rosary of ten 
decades, ten paternosters, and a tassel, hanging 
straight down the front of the dress to the 
feet (fig. 8b). Men, on the other hand, adopted 
the small set of one decade, with a ring at one 
end and a tassel at the other, as shown in a 
brass at North Creek, Norfolk (¢. 1500), which 
has, in addition to the tassel, a seal-ring at- 
tached, and the word “ave” inscribed on each 
of the ten beads. 
In the Middle Ages, the “pair of beads” 
were to church-people what the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer is to us, perhaps a little more so, 
as becoming a personal ornament it was 
carried wherever the wearer went, being ever 
ready at hand should he desire to drop a 
bead or two. Until the time of Louis XV. of 
France, a pair of beads was always included '%8- '!-—Rosary depicted 
so z on a brass in Herne 
in a bride’s trousseaux, with a copy of the Church, Kent (1470). 
Hours of Our Lady. In the Boke of Nurture, 
written about 1450, the Chamberlain is reminded “or he entur the 
churche, be it erly or late, perceve all thinge for his pewe that 
it be made preparale bothe cosshyn carpet and curteyn bedes and 
boke.” 





Edmundsbury will where ‘‘a peyre of bedys with paier nris of gold and on eche syde of the 
pater nris a bede of corall and the ave maries of colour after marbil with a knoppe otherwise 
called a tuft of black sylke and therein a little nowche of gold with small perle and 
stonnys.”—Bury Wills, p. 30. 

* See Jtalian Relation (Camden Society), p. 23. 
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The reforming party in the English Church not unnaturally 
looked suspiciously upon the beads as encouraging what appeared 
to them as superstition. As with the majority of the religious . 
houses, the necessity for them had passed away with the diffusion 
of prayer books, which the printing press had brought within the 
reach of all. Nevertheless, so ingrained a habit was not to be 
uprooted in a day. Archbishop Grindal issued his injunction against 
them (13 Elizabeth, 1571), to the effect that:—‘ No persons are 
to wear beads or pray either in Latin or English on beads or 
knots or any or like superstitious thing,”* yet, as a certain Alice 
Wilkinson had declared at the opening of the reign she “occupied 
her gauds as many thousands dyd,”? and a dissentient voice from 
Wales in 1589 said, “the people do carye beads openlye and 
make such clappings with them in church as that a man can 
hardly hear the minister read for the noise thereof alledginge that 
they can read upon their beades as well as other can upon books.” 

This was the original purity of the bead-psalter or prayer-beads, 
a meditation on some chief point in the life of Our Lord on 
earth. “Here, the Child Jesus, in the arms of His mother, will be 
thy book, and His members and powers will be, as it were, the 
leaves,” followed by His own prayer, the “Our Father,” repeated 
over and over again by the devout reciter of— 

“This Rosary 
More precious far than gold ; 


Tis woven with the Life of Christ, 
In Holy Gospel told.”3 


Rosaries were frequently made of the precious stones and metals: 
coral,4 red and yellow amber, jasper stones, crystal, and jets; of 
copper, silver, and gold. The beads of the ladies More and Scrope, 
as we have seen, were of gold® Many were valuable enough to be 
left as legacies. Beads, seeds, shells, and berries were employed by 





* Wilkins’ Conci/ia, iv., p. 269. ? From the Deposition of the County of Durham. 

3 See a series of verses (illustrated with copper plates) entitled, ‘The Lady Hungerforde’s 
Meditations vpon the Beades,” on a large folded leaf at the end of John Buck's /strunctions 
Sor the Use of the Beads, printed at Louvain, 1589, 8vo. 

4 Beads of coral were in great favour, vide the wills and pictures of the period. “See the 
Dutch picture of Jacob Cornelissen (1518), and the Flemish “‘ Marriage of Saint Catherine,” 
by David (c. 1516), English National Gallery,.where the beads are of coral and gold 
paternosters. 

5 Beads of jet were regarded as having virtue to help. Beads of ‘‘ mystill” were 
mixed beads. ; 

® Mr. Howard, of Corby Castle, has in his possession the magnificent pair of gold 
beads, formerly the property of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
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those whose means would not admit of anything better, and chaplets 
of wood were used by poor bedesmen at funerals. In 1451 Lord 
John Scrope wills that “twenty-four poor men clothed in white gowns 
and hoods, each of them having a new set of wooden beads,” should 
pray (on them) for him at his funeral, with the liberty to “stand, sit, 
or kneel” at their pleasure. * 

Maskell, in his Monumenta Ritualia, has given a translation of 
the hallowing of the beads from the Salisbury Pontifical, wherein 
God is asked to bless “these instruments of prayer” that they may 
“be received in the sight of Thy clemency, as the gifts of Abel Thy 
servant and of Melchisedeck were pleasing to Thee. And whoever 
endeavours by means of these to honour by holy service the most 
Blessed Mary, mother of God, may her Son our Lord IHU Xt 
return him great things for small,” etc. 


** The Sundays of man’s life, 
Threaded together on Time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal, glorious King.” ? 


HENRY PHILIBERT FEASEY. 








* Vol. i, p. 151. 
2 George Herbert. Written on the last Sunday of his earthly life, 
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Two Midlothian Souterrains. 


HE first of the diagrams here given possesses a peculiar 
interest, since it is the earliest known! representation of 
the ground plan of one of those underground dwellings 
which were formerly so numerous in the British Isles. 

Moreover, all other traces of the building thus represented have 
been lost long ago—so long ago that the “oldest inhabitant” of 
the estate on which it was situated has never heard anything of 
its existence. Whether it was simply closed up soon after its 
discovery, or whether it was completely effaced and its stones. used 
for farm’ purposes, as has often been done in similar cases, it only 
exists for us in the pages of the book about to be quoted. This 


NW 


Fig. 1.—Plan of Weem at Middleton, Midlothian. 


(From Pennant.) 


is Pennant’s Zour in Scotland, written more than a century ago, 
in an Appendix to which? an anonymous writer,‘after referring to 
Pennant’s mention of a souterrain at Coupar-Grange, near Coupar- 
Angus, Forfarshire, makes the following statement :— 


**A building of this kind . . . was lately discovered in the county of Edinburgh, 
in a field to the north of Middleton House, the seat of Mr. Michelson, and about a mile 





* An earlier instance in which the plan of a weem is figured in an antiquarian work 
will be found in Thomas Wright’s Zouthiana (London, 1758), wherein Plate X. shows the 
representation of the souterrain at Ballrichan, County Louth. It may be added that this 
souterrain was discovered in the usual way, by a plough-horse putting its foot through an 
aperture in the roof. 

* Page 453 of vol. iii, edition of 1799; and page 559 of Pinkerton’s Voyages 
(1809), vol. iii. 
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and a half south-west of Borthwick Castle. This building, like that described by Mr. Pennant 
{at Coupar-Grange], was about a foot under the present surface of the field, and was 
discovered by the plough; it differs from Mr. Pennant’s in being-only an irregular segment 
of a circle, and in having the bottom lined with fine clay in place of flags; like Mr. 
Pennants, it had a narrow entry pointing nearly N.W. Below I have given a rude figure, 
with the dimensions, This building is formed in general of rough land stones, and is 





Fig. 2.—Crichton Weem. Entrance. 
(From a photograph by P. M. Macintyre, Esq., F.S.A., Scot.). 


open at top, the stones not bound or overlapping one another as in good masonry, and 
none, even of the best stones, appear to have been formed by art; the surrounding soil 
is gravel going deeper than the foundation of the walls. The whole space between the 
walls was filled with materials very different from the circumjacent soil: the greatest part 
of the contents was a rich black mould, irregularly interspersed with charcoal of wood, 
burnt earth, and bones reduced to a resemblance of sawdust; a great many teeth in a 
more perfect state, some of them very entire, all evidently the teeth of Phytophagous 
animals, some plainly the teeth of sheep and oxen, and no appearance of human teeth. 





Two Midlothian Souterrains. 
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Fig. 3 —Crichton Weem. Plan and Details. 
(Block lent by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.) 
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No artificial substances were found, nor anything else but some stones that must have 
fallen from the surrounding walls. The whole bottom was lined to the depth of some 
inches with fine, soft clay. . . . . It is wished that our British antiquaries would 
consider this ancient subterraneous building, and give some account of it.” 


. Ins. 
Beginning of the entry 
Length of the entry 
Outward wall of the circular part 
Inward wall of ditto 
Height of the circular walls 
Width between the circular walls 


Fig. 4.—Crichton Weem. Interior. 
(From a photograph by J. Tudor Cundall, Esq., B.Sc.) 


Quite unknown to Mr. Pennant and his contemporaries, a very 
similar souterrain to that at Middleton was then existing on the 
estate of Crichton, some three or four miles to the north-east. 
Happily, it still exists. | Discovered as recently as 1869, it is in 
excellent preservation, and it may be visited from Edinburgh without 
much difficulty. Like its neighbour at Middleton, this souterrain 
was entered from the north-west; but, whereas the gallery in the 





* By train to Tynehead station, whence walk northward for a mile and a half, then 
take the side road eastward for half a mile. The weem is situated in a field on the south 
side of the road at this point; but strangers will not easily find it without a guide. 
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former case curved towards the south and west, in the latter it curves 
in a south-easterly direction. The original main entrance to the 
Crichton weem is now, however, closed; and access is obtained by 
a subsidiary passage which enters the principal chamber at right 
angles from the east. The appearance of this entrance is well shown 
by the accompanying picture (fig. 2); and its exact situation on the 
ground plan (fig. 3) is marked by the letter E. With reference to this 
plan, it may be explained that it was executed in 1869, and that 
the blank spaces which denote that the building was then unroofed 
in two places are no longer descriptive of the appearance of the 
gallery, as the proprietor subsequently roofed over the exposed 
portions. Visitors will thus bear in mind that those sections of the 
roof which consist of a rude arch are not of more ancient origin 
than the year 1869. - One consequence of this completion of the 
roof is that the interior of the Crichton weem is so dark that little 
could be made of a visit to it, unless one came provided with candles 
or lamps. A photograph of the interior, looking towards C, is 
here reproduced (fig. 4). 

A very important characteristic of this souterrain is thus referred 
to by Lord Rosehill, whose description of the place was communicated, 
a month after its discovery, to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland :— 


























‘The most remarkable feature is that the inner walls are studded here and there, especially 
near the top, with squared and chiselled stones, showing the diagonal and diamond markings 
peculiar. to Roman workmanship. ae 
** Before closing this notice, it may not be in of place to offer some suggestions as to 
the possible age of this building. The Roman stones found in it place it at once as not 
earlier than A.D. 80, when Agricola first advanced as far north as the plains of Lothian. 
‘ . It remains, therefore, to be decided whether this chamber was built during one 
of those periods when the Caledonians had for the time become repossessed of their land, 
or after the Romans had evacuated the country north of Hadrian’s Wall? In the latter 
case it seems strange that the aborigines should return to their dark, rude, and underground 
dwellings, when, as in this instance, they were almost in sight of the comparative luxury 
of a Roman settlement such as Inveresk, boasting its baths, theatre, and villas. A Roman 
road is believed to have passed within a short distance of Crichton,- and the stones may 
have formed part of some station on this line.” 

















Some of these Roman stones are indicated in the large scale 
drawings (A, D, and H) in the accompanying plan* (fig. 3), for 
the use of which we are indebted to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. 





DAVID -MACRITCHIE. 














* This plan illustrates Lord Rosehill’s paper, published in the Society’s Proceedings, 
vol. viii., pages 105-9, 































The Grinlow Barrow, Buxton. 


The. Grinlow Barrow, Buxton. 


shape, known as Grinlow. Upon its summit, which «is 

1,440 feet above the level of the sea, stands a conspicuous 

prospect tower, erected by public subscription about two 
years ago. You can ascend this tower by means of a winding 
stairway, and from the top you command an extensive stretch of 
rugged limestone scenery. Over the.door is a tablet which records 
the particulars of its erection, also the fact that it occupies the 
site of an ancient barrow; and it further informs you where an 
account of this barrow may be found, namely, in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 2nd series, vol. xv., 
page 419. 

The paper referred to was read before that Society on May goth, 1895. 
It was a report upon four barrows, drawn up by the present writer at 
the request of his friends, Mr. Micah Salt, of Buxton, who opened two 
of them, and Prof. J. P. Sheldon, of Sheen, Staffordshire, who opened 
the other two. The barrow which is our subject was investigated by the 
former gentleman, whose many valuable excavations around Buxton 
(in which his son, Mr. W. H. Salt, has been almost invariably 
associated) have been noted from time to time in these pages. ‘A's 
the. writer was unable to give this remarkable barrow the space it 
deserved in the above paper, he will now describe some of its features 
with greater detail. 

Until Messrs. Salt appeared upon the scene, rarer in 1894, no one 
apparently had suspected the presence of a barrow upon Grinlow, 
probably because a curious building, known as “Solomon’s Temple,” 
had long covered the site. This “temple” was an ornamental 
castellated structure, built one severe winter nearly seventy years 
ago to afford occupation to the unemployed of Buxton. Being con- 
‘structed of unmortared rubble, it gradually succumbed to the wind, 
and became a mere heap of stones, which served as a convenient 
quarry for materials for the fences of the neighbourhood. When, 
several years ago, all remains of the “ temple” had gone, the contour 
of the more solid barrow was left plainly visible. 


6 A SHORT mile south-west of Buxton is a hill of irregular 
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Messrs. Salt began their work on the spot on April 25th, 1894. 
They found the barrow to be a circular mound of about 60 ft. in 
diameter, shaped like an inverted shallow bowl, but with an irregular 
summit. Its builders had availed themselves of a natural protuber- 
ance of the limestone rock, so that its convexity was not wholly due 
to artificial construction. The artificial portion originally consisted of 
weathered moorland stones only—that is, it was a “ cairn ”"—but with 
the lapse of time the interstices had become filled with vegetable 
mould and earth. The larger stones, as has been observed in 
many other Peak barrows, exhibited here and there a definite 
arrangement, being placed on end, and leaning towards the centre 
of the mound. Probably these stones were originally laid in con- 
centric rows, starting from the primary interment—the interment 
around and above which the cairn was originally raised—and ending 
with the circumference (fig. 1). 


Fig. 1.—Section of the Grinlow Barrow. 


Like most of the barrows in this part of the country, this one 
had been used for a succession of interments, and so might be 
designated a tumular cemetery. Both in construction and in most 
of its contents, it was typically British; that is, it properly 
belonged to the era which immediately preceded the Roman 
occupation. How far back barrows and interments of this type 
were in vogue we can only guess; but it is reasonable to think 
that the British modes of burial did not at once cease upon the 
Roman conquest, in some parts of the island at least. We shall 
see in the sequel that there is some evidence that the Grinlow 
barrow was used for a Romano-British interment. 

The excavation on the above date stretched from the centre 
westwards and southwards half-way to the margin. The plan (fig. 2) 
will explain the arrangement of the interments of this area better than 
words. The skeletons, be it observed, however, were not as well 
preserved as they appear on this plan; on the contrary, they were so 
much decayed that their postures were not easily made out. The 
plan must be regarded as diagrammatic, illustrating how the corpses 
lay, but not their fragmentary condition. 
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The first (and presumably the primary) interment was that of a 
powerful man who died in middle life. It lay in the usual contracted 
attitude on the right side, on a sloping shelf of rock a trifle west 
of the centre, with the head pointing to the east. The skull was 
protected by a demi-cist formed of two stones, one on each side, 
and covered with a third. The lower jaw was broken, and one 
half lay at the back of the skull, which was nearly full of the 


Fig. 2.—Plan of the Interments, Grinlow Barrow. 


bones (mostly broken into small pieces) of a small rodent, probably 
the water-vole. These bones are nearly always found in large 
quantities in the prehistoric cairns, and their broken condition is 
probably due to polecats and other carnivora preying on these 
rodents in the cavities between the stones. 
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The skull is a typically brachycéphalic one, of a variety which 
has been frequently found in Derbyshire arid the adjacent parts of 
Staffordshire. Messrs. Batemanjahd Carrington met with this variety 


Fig. 3.—Brachycephalic Skull, Grinlow Barrow. }- 


in the following barrows ‘in this district : Cross-low, ’ Galley-low, 
Bee-low, Green-low; Sliper-low, Rusden-low, and others at Castern, 
Windle-hill, Parcelly-hay, Wetton-hill, Monsal Dale, Smerrill Moor, 
Haddon Field, and Vincent Knoll (Vestiges of the Antiquities of 
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Derbyshire and Ten Years’ Diggings) They described these skulls 
as short and with elevated vertex; z.2., acrocephalic, to distinguish 
them from those brachycephalic skulls which have flattened vaults. 
The late Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt also found a similar skull in a barrow 
at Hitter Hill, near Buxton. It is noteworthy that these writers 
almost invariably describe the skeletons to which these skulls 
appertained as powerful and large; points with which this Grinlow 
skeleton fully agrees. The length of the thigh bone is 19°25 ins., 
which reckoned as 27°5 per cent. of the stature, gives § ft. 10 ins. 
for the height of the individual in life. The /inea aspera of this 
bone is rough and bold, and the tibia, or shinbone, is strongly 
platycnemic. 

In the drawings (fig. 3) of this Grinlow skull here given, the 
several aspects are those usually adopted by craniologists They 
are shown in perspective, traced as projected upon a sheet of glass 
between the object and the eye, a method I have long used for the 
plates of skulls in the Derbyshire Archeological Society's Journal, 
and described in vol. xiiii The reader, even if without any 
craniological knowledge, will not fail to note the great height of 
the vertex or roof, and the flatness of the occiput or back, as seen 
in the side view. Mr. Bateman’s explanation of this peculiarity in 
the skulls mentioned above, was that it was due “to some prevailing 
method of nursing in infancy”; and Mr. Jewitt similarly explains 
the Hitter Hill example—“ nursing on the cradle-board in infancy.” 
It is a pity these writers did not give exact information as to how 
these “acrocephalic” skulls lay in their graves; for unquestionably 
peculiarity in the present case was due in some degree to post- 
humous pressure. It lay on its back in the barrow, and a proof 
that the weight above had caused the lower part to yield is 
furnished by sundry fine external cracks just beyond the area of 
pressure. The distortion thus produced, however, was really small, 
slightly accentuating the brachycephalous characters, it is true, but 
not giving rise to them. . The skull has a well-filled and rugged 
appearance, a thick vertex, and well-formed teeth. The following 
measurements and indices are in accordance with my previous 
tables; those which through the imperfect condition of the skull 
are somewhat conjectural are followed by?; and those which can be 
relied upon as approximately correct, by *. 


I.—MEASUREMENTS OF CALVARIA. 
ins. 
Extreme length bs Se ee Extreme breadth 
Do. from glabella on. om oe Vertical height .. 
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Basi-cranial axis xe inka ‘ Measurements from the auditory 
Sar ata ae ar : ' meati— 

Frontal arc “Re REY és Radius to nasal suture 

Parietal arc rs a PU ag A ge TD . Bregmal radius .. 

Least frontal width .. ..  .. ; Parietal radius .. 

Greatest frontal width ber cks ~ Bregmal arc 

Greatest occipital width .. .. 4° Parietal arc 





II.—MEASUREMENTS OF FACE. 
ins. 

Length of face (naso-alveolar line)... 2°8 Radius from auditory meati to alveolar 
Basi-sub-nasal line .. .. . 3°9* ON 8 eas en geeaks | ge ne, HESS 
Basi-alveolar line pat terl ke ce ee 





III, —-INDICEs, 


Cephalic index ee i gee ee ee Facial angle to nasal spine .. .. 69.5* 
Do, from glabella oe ee OES Facial angle to alveolar edge +. a 


A few feet south of this skeleton was another (B), at a depth of 
1 ft., which also lay contracted on its right side, but with the 
head to the south-west. As before, the skull was slightly protected, 
but only with two stones. Associated with this interment were a 
few pieces of coarse hand-made pottery, a cow’s tooth, and some 
burnt bones, but whether animal or human is not certain. To 
judge from the fragments, the skull bore some likeness to the previous 
one, belonging, like it, to a muscular and powerful person, but of 
more slender build, probably a woman. 

Westward of these two interments were some scattered and 
broken human bones (C), intermixed with a vast number of voles’ 
or rats’ bones, and a few teeth of deer or sheep. Probably these 
scattered bones represented an interment which had been disturbed by 
the introduction of the one just described. The fragments of the 
skull were rather thick, and the teeth moderately worn. 

A few feet south of the second interment was another (D), 
which lay at a depth of about 2 ft. in a shallow rock grave. Two of 
the sides of this grave were of rock, and the remaining two of placed 
stones, the whole forming an irregular rectangular space, about 
2. ft. by 3 ft. or more. The skeleton was in the usual doubled-up 
posture on its right side, with the head to the south-west. Near 
the head was a small hand-made vessel (fig. 4), in so fragile 
a condition that it fell to pieces when touched. Although | was 
unable to actually ve-construct it,a comparison of the pieces supplies 
data for the accompanying restoration, which is that of a so-called 
“food vase.” Mr. C, Hercules Reed, F.S.A., on the other hand, 
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considered that the fragments related to a taller vessel, one of 
the “drinking-cup” type. I, however, essayed the task several 
times with precisely the same results as before; so that I have 
little doubt that the drawing correctly represents the original shape. 
This vessel was of fine paste, and was tastefully and highly 
decorated with the impressions of twisted thongs or rushes of two 
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Fig. 4.—Restoration of Urn, Grinlow Barrow. Approximately 4. 


thicknesses, and (assuming that my restoration is correct), it was 
7% ins. high and 7? ins. across the shoulders. Almost in contact 
with this vessel was a calcined flint scraper (at 4, fig. 2; fig. 5), of 
an elongated horse-shoe shaped form. Two worked flakes and a 
horse’s tooth were probably also associated with this interment. The 
skull, which was too decayed to admit of re-construction, was 
thinner and more delicate than the first one, but it had the same 
dental prognathism, strong lower jaw, and bold chin. Its bulging 
occiput and general configuration, however, gave it a slight dolichoce- 
phalous character. 
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Immediately at the head of this grave and in the same level 
was a small four-sided cist (E), about 1 ft. long, and constructed 
of four ‘stones and covered with a fifth. In it were the burnt 


Fig. 6.—Worked Flake, Grinlow 
Barrow. }. 
Fig. 5.—Scraper, Interment D, 
Grinlow Barrow. }. 


Fig. 8.—Serrated Flake, Grinlow 


Barrow. 4. 


-_— 
——<—<—o 


Fig. 7.—Part of Flake, 
Grinlow Barrow. t- Fig. 9.—Whetstone, Grinlow Barrow. }4. 


remains of a child, and a calcined fragment of flint flake-saw (fig 8). 
It isan interesting question whether this was an independent 
interment or simply an appendage of the preceding one." 


It is well 





* Mr. Salt, in reading the proof of this article, has — it as his opinion that 
both interments took place at the same time. 
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known that burnt human bories—presumably the remains of human 
sacrifices—have frequently been found accompanying the unburnt 
interments of the British period. In the Peak and the neighbouring 
part of Staffordshire, about sixty instances have been recorded, but it 
is questionable whether the association was not accidental in some 
of them. In the undoubted examples, the burnt bones are always 
found. in the same cist or grave with the unburnt corpse, usually 
in the form of a little heap. On the other hand, many independent 
burnt interments have been found in this district zm cists, and these 
are more plentiful in localities where unburnt interments are scarce, 
as on Stanton and Hartle Moors, and the moors towards Sheffield. 
The balance of probabilities, I think, favour the independent. origin 
of this Grinlow cist, rather than its dependence on the neighbouring 
unburnt interment. 

On December 27th, 1894, ‘Mr. Salt and his son resumed their 
diggings in this barrow, confining their work to the south-east 
margin. Their first “find” was that. of the fragments of a coarse, 
hard, dark-red, wheel-turned’ vessel (F), at a depth of to ins. It 
was about 73 ins. in diameter, with slightly bulging sides and recurved 
lips, something like the ordinary Roman cinerary urn, but more 
jar-like. Probably it was Roman, and it may. have contained an 
interment, but no burnt bones were found in its vicinity. A rude 
flint flake, slightly trimmed, was also found during this day’s work. 

On the next day the workers pushed into a westerly direction, 
finding the natural surface at a depth of 30.ins. Soon they came 
to a shelf of rock on which was a layer of burnt human bones, 
23 ins. in thickness (G). The deposit appeared to have been originally 
covered with a cinerary urn of the usual British hand-made ware, for 
the fragments of one lay on and around it. This urn had obviously 
been crushed by the giving way of a large stone (c), which had 
been laid over this interment, but without supports. The fragments of 
the urn were too small and fragile to admit of re-construction, but 
they sufficiently showed that the vessel was a small cinerary urn of the 
usual British form, with a plain, flowerpot-like body and a deep over- . 
hanging decorated rim. The decoration was, as usual, produced 
by the impression of a twisted thong, and took the form of a row of 
diagonal lines between horizontal ones. 

It will be noticed that this barrow supplies two examples of 
burnt interments, the one in a cist, and the other in an urn. Buriit 
interments have also been found in this Derbyshire-Staffordshire area 
in the form of unprotected deposits upon stones or in holes in the 
natural surface, but the inurned is the largest class. To judge from 
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the few examples in which the position of the urn has been 
recorded, it was placed upright in rather more than half of these ; 
in the rest it was inverted over the ashes, as in the present case. 
It must also be noticed that these Grinlow burnt interments were 
secondary interments. It is unfortunate that the reports of barrow- 
diggers are not always as precise as one could wish, but it is 
tolerably clear that in the barrows of this district which contained 
British interments of both sorts, the cremated ones were usually 
secondary. This and other considerations lead-me to think that 
cremation, while practised contemporaneously with inhumation, was 
of later introduction. 

The following day, Messrs. Salt extended their cutting eastwards, 
and found, about 5 ft. from the edge of the barrow, an irregular cist 
(H) constructed of large stones, 2 ft. by 3 ft. and 27 ins. deep. 
The remarkable point about this cist is that, instead of human 
remains, it contained the lower jaw of a dog in very decayed 
condition (at d, fig. 2), a few pig’s teeth (at ¢), a broken ox 
tooth, a portion of an untrimmed flint flake, and a blue slate 
whetstone, (at f and fig. 9). The careful interment, as in cists, 
of animals’ remains in British barrows has been occasionally 
observed ; for instance, Mr. Carrington found the skeleton of a young 
hog in a small cist in a barrow at Swinscoe, in Staffordshire (Zen 
Years Diggings, p. 135). But it is curious that in the present 
instance objects so small should have been deposited in so large 
a cist. It inclines one to suspect that this cist may have once 
contained a human interment or a more or less complete animal 
skeleton, which has dissolved away. The dog’s mandible was 
in a most decayed condition, too much so for removal, so that 
only the teeth have been retained. As this bone is one of the 
hardest and most durable in the skeleton, it is‘ reasonable to think 
from the condition in which it was found, that all the other bones 
may well have disappeared entirely. Upon the same principle the 
Roman vessel near this cist (mentioned above) may have also 
contained bones which have disappeared. These remains being 
so near the edge of the barrow, would, under ordinary circumstances, 
be more exposed to the action of the weather than those nearer 


the centre. 
JOHN WARD, F.S.A. 
Cardiff Museum. 
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Notes on Archeology and Kindred 
Subjects. 





THE SWORD-HILT OF LEOFRIC. 


Wuitst looking over the collection of objects in the Saxon room at the 
British Museum not long ago, my attention was attracted by a prettily 
ornamented little bronze sword-hilt (fig. 1), bearing a label which stated that 
it had been found at Exeter, and with the following reference at the bottom : 
“(See W. T. P. Shortt’s Sylva Antigua Iscana, p. 143).” Being of an 
enquiring turn of mind I shortly’ afterwards adjourned to the Reading Room 
at the British Museum, and having consulted the authority referred to, this 
was the astounding statement 
that I found. 

“The hilt of the dagger 
of Mefitus, the Frisian (a 
Roman Pugiunculus or Para- 
zonium), was dug up under the 
foundation of the house of 
Mr. Downe, Plumber, South 
Street, in 1833. This bronze 
relic was handsomely worked, 
belonging to a corps of 
German Auxiliary Troops 
from the Rhine, as will be 
seen from the name of the 
military tribune who owned ¢ m i 
it, and who commanded, it 
would appear, a body of : 
Frisian Horse in those days. “> 
On the under part of it is 
the inscription tolerably plain 





BRONZE GUARD OF A SWORD 
DUG UP IN ![833,FROM UNDERA 


E. MEFIt1 T. EQ. FRIs HOUSE IN SOUTH ST EXETER. 
[EQ. thus EO. : 
Servii or Marcii Mefiti. Scale } linear. 
Tribuni Equitum Frisiorum. (Specially drawn for the “ Reliquary” by C. Praetorius.) 





* No subtle joke intended. 
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‘The dagger or poignard (sica) was worn on the left side, the legionary 
sword on the right, that it might not be in the way of the shieid. It is here 
rather singular to see the Greek Sigma used for S (unless an M transposed, 
which I think it is), but we have evidence from the “alphabetum Bouterorii ” 
(eruditissimi) that it often appears in that way as well as in nine different 
other shapes on ancient coins. . . . The dagger of this tribune was 
probably his Parazonium, peculiar to his rank, and buried with him in his 
head quarters in South Street.” 

When it is pointed out that the inscription is in Saxon 
capitals and actually reads 

LEOFRIC ME F... 
(Leofric made me). 
the sly humour of the reference given by the authorities 
of the British Museum on their label becomes at once 
apparent. Leofric was not an uncommon name in Saxon 
times, so that perhaps it may not be possible to identify 
the maker of the sword-hilt ; but anyway’ he was not 
Mefitus, the Frisian (a Roman Pugiunculus or Para- 
zonium), the captain of a cavalry regiment. 

Although the name Leofric is distinctly Saxon the 
ornament on the sword-hilt bearing his name is as dis- 
tinctly Celtic as the name is Saxon, and it is curious to 
note that the two diagonal key-patterns found on the 
sword-hilt occur also in combination on early Christian 
sculptured monuments at Penally, Pembrokeshire, and 
Lianivet, Cornwall. It may be inferred from this that the 
metal worker who made the sword-hilt and the sculptors 
who made the monuments belonged probably to the same 
period and the same art school. 

The cross-shaft at Penally (fig. 2) is almost the only 
stone of the pre-Norman period in Wales which has 
zoomorphic ornament upon it, and the beasts are of the 
same type (with an outlined body and head thrown back) 
as those found in the Isle of Man and the Scandinavian 

Fig. 2.—Side of - districts of England. It probably belongs, therefore, ‘to 

Cross-shaft at the tenth or eleventh century rather than to the eighth or 
ee ninth. The monument at Llanivet (fig. 3) is what is 

Seale dy Taser. technically called a “coped stone,” and as this class of 

monument has in the earlier examples Celtic ornament 
and in the later ones Norman arcading it may be taken as an indication 
that they belong to the period when the old pre-Conquest style was going 
out and the new twelfth century Romanesque style coming in. 

There need be nothing to surprise us in finding the same decorative 
patterns in use in Devonshire, Cornwall and Pembrokeshire, as dedications 
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to the same early Celtic saints are common to all three counties (notably 
dedications to St. Petrock), showing that there must have been (as we know 
there was) an intimate connection during the Saxon and Danish invasions 
between the Celtic inhabitants, what is now South Wales, and what was then 
West Wales. 

We are indebted to Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A., for permission to illustrate 
the sword-hilt of Leofric, to Mr. A. G. Langdon, F.S.A., for the loan of 
his drawings of the coped stone at Llanivet,* and to the Cambrian 
Archzeological Association for the use of the block of the cross-shaft at 
Penally. 


REMARKABLE POT FOUND AT LATTON, WILTS. 


Tue pot of which an illustration is here given was found by a labourer 
about two years ago at Latton, in Wiltshire. Unfortunately, no exact 
record of its discovery was preserved, but so far as is known nothing 


Ancient Pot found at Latton, Wilts. 


else was found with it. It is now in the collection of Mr. A. D. Passmore, 
of Swindon. It is quite unlike any other vessel known to have been 
discovered in the county. In shape it would seem to be more or less 





s 
These drawings have also appeared in Mr. A. G. Langdon’s Old Cornish Crosses, p. 412. 
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after a Roman model, but, on the other hand, it is of thick and rather 
coarse brownish ware, not particularly well burnt, and was made by 
hand and not on the wheel. It is, indeed, irregular in shape, though 
the exterior surface has been tooled up or polished carefully. The 
Vandyke ornament round the shoulder is formed of lines produced 
by the impression of a twisted thong or cord, a type of decoration 
commoner than any other on the sepulchral pottery from the Bronze Age 
barrows, of which so many examples have been found in Wiltshire, but 
so far as I have been able to learn, not known on vessels of Roman or 
Romano-British Age. This ornamentation is very irregularly and carelessly 
spaced, just as it often is on the barrow pottery. Another peculiarity 
about this \essel is that the rim of its base is pierced by two holes, one 
on each side, the object of which is difficult to conjecture. Mr. C. H. 
Read, of the British Museum, to whom it has been shown, thinks that 
it is probably of Romano-British date. It is, in any case, a curious 
example of the combination of Roman form with the old Bronze Age 
ornamentation and method of manufacture. Latton, the place of its 
discovery, is not far from Cirencester, and lies upon the Roman road. 


The height of the vessel is 8 ins. 
E. H. Gopparp. 


KNIGHTS TEMPLARS’ CHAPEL (ALSO CONSISTORY COURT) 
AT GARWAY. 


In the private chapel of the Knights Templars, there is a fine specimen of 
an ornamental arched recess with a thin shelf of stone and a rosette shaped 
piscina im situ on the south wall of the sacrarium near the altar; but until 
November last, the wrought stones were hidden from view by a thick coating 
of lime wash. On removing the wash, a curious device was exposed just over 
the middle round head of a trefoil headed recess. The device represents 
a cup.or chalice with the consecrated wafer standing half-way above the 
rim of the cup, and the cup itself has a triangle marked on its surface. 
This cup has a pair of curved wings issuing from almost under the cup, 
and as if bearing it (with its contents) up on high. Evidently the device 
speaks in stone language of the protection and exaltation of the consecrated 
Bread and Wine, especially in connection with the “ Reservation,” an act 
as evidenced by the still well-preserved mark of some receptacle fixed on 
the ‘stone credence slab within the head of the recess and under the said 
symbolical device. Wings symbolically denote (a)—/Protect.on: ‘‘ Lord God 
of Israel, under whose wings thou art come to trust” (Ruth ii. 12) ; 
“ Hide me under the shadow of Thy wings” (Psa/m xvii. 8); *‘ Under 
His wings shall thou trust” (Psalm xci. 4); ‘“ How often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings” (S. Matthew xxiii. 37). (6)—Zxaltation: ‘* But they 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; they shall mount up 


15 
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with..wings as eagles” (Jsaiak xl. 31); and (c)—Divine Support: “How 
1 bare..you gn,eagles’ wings; and brought you unto Myself” (Zxod. xix. 4) ; 
* And. to...the woman were “given two wings. of. a great, eagle, that’ she 
might fiy,.imto the wilderness, into her place,’ where she}-is nourished for 
a. time, and times, and half a_ time, how the face of the oT # 
(Rev. xii. 14). 

Under the said wings are to be.seen on the right a Jish; and on the left an 
adder, gazing upwards at the.cup. The fish in ecclesiastical archeology has a 
double meaning. .. First, it means the Christian.people. When the Lord called 
His earliest. Apostles, He promised them that they should become fishers 
of men; in the two miracles in. which He bids them cast their nets, He 
showed them that they should fill the net of the Church. The'symbol 
conveyed an allusion to Baptism, in whdse waters men become the fish 
of the Church. .: Secondly,’ it was a sacred acrostic: the Greek word 
IX@Y;= - is made up of: the initial letters of the words IHSOYS 


Incised Sculpture over Piscina in the Knights Templars’. Chapel at Garway. 


XPISTOS, GEOY. YIOF; SQTHP (Jesus Christ the Son of God, the 
Saviour). Tertullian: (about a.p. 196) says, “We poor fishes, following 
after our IXOY, Jesus Christ, are born.in water, nor are we safe except. 
by abiding in the water” (De Baptismo c. 1). When Greek ceased to be 
the.ecclesiastical language of the Roman Church, the fish symbol disappeared 
from. its monuments. Inthe Eastern Church, the ty9é¢ symbol lingered 
for a time,. but gradually went out of use, and the lamb became a popular 
symbol of Christ, and of the Christian flock generally. The serpent-like 
form on the left is identified as an adder by its little horn. The deadly 
fiorned : adder (Cerates), which is in the habit of coiling itself. in a 
camel’s footmarks, or any ;little depression, and suddenly darting on any 
passing animal, is one of ‘the most venomous of snakes. ‘An adder in 
the path, that biteth the. horse heels ” (Gen. xlix. 17). This malignant 
and cunning characteristic of the adder fitly symbolizes “that old serpent, 
called the devil, and satan, which deceiveth the whole world” (Rev. xii. 9). 
Qn ;;the..device, the adder, i.e., worldly-minded person, is placed in 
opporitien; to the fish, i¢,, baptized Christian person.; The evil person 
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leoks up’ and deviseth ‘evil things out of his evil heart how he may vex 
God; but the Christian looks up in faith and: love how- he mey serve 
God. 

Thus the very curious device is most instructive, also on account of 
its ‘most unusual position, its discovery and preservation is worthy of 
record as a relic of the Templars, who received the gift of the estate 
of Careway or Garewy or Garway from Henry II. The said private 
chapel of the Order plays a very important part in the deposition of 
John de Stoke (initiated at Garway), who, at the time of the Bi arene 
was treasurer of the Temple in London (a:p. 1309). 

A broken tympanum is to be seen on the inside of the west doorway of 
the Knights Templars’ Chapel at Garway. On this tympanum are to be 
seen the following incised designs :—(1) A spear.—‘‘One of the soldiers 
with a spear pierced His side” (.S. John xix. 34). (2) A ladder.—S. Mark 
and S. Luke speak of taking the Body down from the cross, but a 
ladder is not mentioned. (3) A diadem (not crown of thorns) with 
three points.—‘ Shall receive the erown of life” (S. James i. 12); 
“Shall receive 4 crown of glory” (1 S. Peter v. 4); ‘‘I will give thee a 
crown of life” (Rev. ii. 10); S. Paul speaks of crown “incorruptible ” 
(1 Cor. ix. 25), “crown of rejoicing” (1 Thess. ii. 19), “crown of 
righteousness ” (2 Zim. iv. 8). (4) T cross. This primitive type of cross 
has no top arm. It is called commissa or pati-bulata, and sometimes the 
Tau cross, from its resemblance to the Greek letter so named. The Zau 
cross became in the East, a symbol of life, health, or prosperity, and was 
supposed to possess the power of averting evil. It was, therefore, sus- 
pended to the necks of the sick as a charm. On the'other hand, the 
Cross of the Crucifixion had an upper arm, for (.S. John xix. 19), “ Pilate 
wrote a title, and put it on the cross.”* (5) Three nails.—(S. John xix. 25), 
‘Except I shall see in His hands the print of the nails.” (6) A sword.— 
“Simon Peter having a sword drew it, and smote the High Priest’s ser- 
vant, and cut off his right ear” (.S. John xviii. 10). (7) Sponge on a reed.— 
“Took a sponge, and-filled it with vinegar, and put it on a reed” (.S. Mat- 
thew xxvii. 48). (8) Cup with triangular cover.—“ Let this cup pass 
from Me” (S. Matthew xxvi. 39); “Father, if thou be willing, remove 
this cup from Me” (S. Zuke xxii. 42). 

Thus, strictly speaking, the designs on the tympanum do not speak of 
the Passion only, they speak of “Life,” and “Crown of Life,” or “ Crown 
of Glory.” In fact, the stone-language disowns the Templars as _ its 
author or designer; the present position of the broken tympanum on the 
inside over the west door speaks of its ‘fallen estate.” Possibly it 
belonged to the small Church of 1061. Strange that in 1896 Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A., should, on seeing a photograph of the beautiful 





* (We do not follow the author’s reasoning.—Ep. ) 
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Norman Chancel Arch, write, “ The carving of the capitals is contemporary 
with the arch (about 1170), but I am not sure that the jambs are not 
older ”! 

Putting all the above together, I would say that the present Chancel, 
with its round-headed windows at the east end, was the original church. 
The present lofty nave was added to it; the old west door jambs 
removed and utilised as the jambs of the present “very fine chancel 
arch of Transitional date, perhaps about 1170.” The old tympanum 
was cast aside for a time, and in the thirteenth century this tympanum 
was found broken, but still valuable in the eyes of the finder, who 
caused it to be placed in its present position. 

(Rev.) P. J. Ovrver Minos, 
D D. (U.S.A.), M.R.AS. (Lonp.), F.E.1. (Scor.), 
Vicar of Garway, 
Ross-on-Wye. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY OF ROMAN SCULPTURED AND 
INSCRIBED STONES AT CIRENCESTER. 


Mr. W. Donovan, who is Clerk of the Works on the new Wilts and 
Dorset Bank, at Cirencester, now in course of being built from the designs 
of Mr. G. M. Silley, has kindly communicated an account of an unusually 
important discovery of Roman remains on the site of the ancient city of 
Corinium. ‘The contractors who are erecting the Wilts and Dorset Bank, 
Messrs. Sanderson and Sons, are also engaged in the construction of some 
villas at Ashcroft, on the west side of the town,’ and it was here that the 
sculptured and inscribed stones were dug up whilst making the foundations 
for the houses at a depth of from five to seven feet below the present ground 
level. 

It will be seen from the accompanying illustrations that the remains are 
of three kinds, namely, (1) an inscribed altar; (2) several pieces of 
sculpture; and (3) architectural details. 

The altar bears the following inscription in four lines of well cut Roman 
capitals :— 


** Sulevis Sulinus Bruceti votum solvit libens merito,” the meaning of which 
is, that Sulinus, the son of Brucetus, dedicated the altar to the deity Sul. 





* Between the railway station and the Union Workhouse, three chains from the north 
side of the continuation of the Roman Fossway, which runs through the town in a south- 
westerly direction, parallel to Acman Street, and a quarter of a mile south of it. The site 
of the villas is near the almshouses marked on the Ordnance map (scale 6 ins. to the mile, 
sheet 51 S.W.). 
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A Roman altar, discovered at Bath in 1754, bears a very similar inscription, 
both as regards the name of the deity to which it was dedicated and the 


Fig. 1.—Roman Altar, Sculptured Stones, and Architectural Details 
found at Cirencester in 1899. 


From a photograph by H. Cherry, Cirencester. 


name of the dedicator. The inscription is thus given in A. Hiibner’s 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, Vol. 7, Inscriptiones Britannia Latine, 
No. 37:— 
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Fig. 2.—Roman Sculptured Stone found at Cirencester in 1899. 
From a photograph by H. Cherry, Cirencester. 


“*Sulevis Sulinus abil Bruceti (lilius), sacrum flecit) K(ibens) m<(erito). 
The name Sulinus also occurs on another altar found at Bath in 1774, and 
dedicated to Sul-Minerva by Sulinus the son of Maturus (Htibner No. 43). 
The Rev. H.-M. Scarth gives,.in his paper ..“* On Roman Remains at 
Bath,” in the Journal of the British Archeelogical Association (vol. 17, 2B 16), 
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a list of the altars dedicated to Sul-Minerva and to the Suleve. Mr. Scarth 
says that Sul or Sul-Minerva was the presiding deity of the mineral springs at 
Bath, and that the Suleve were the “ Dex campestres” or local rural 
deities of the country round Bath. Mr. C. Roach Smith, in his Roman 


From a photograph by H. Cherry, Cirencester. 
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London, p. 38, tells us that “ The Suleve appear to have been the sylphs, the © 
tutelary ‘divinities of the rivers, fouiitains, hills, toads, villages, and other 

localities, against whom were specially directed, in-the fifth and’ subsequent: 
centuries, the anathemas of Christian councils, missionaries and princes.” © ‘" 
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The sculptured stones found at Cirencester consist of two representations 
of the Dez Matres, a group of three draped female figures seated with three 
naked children beside them, and a small female (?) head. The Dez Matres 
or Matronz were the goddesses who presided over the woods and fields, pre- 
arranged the fates of individuals, and disposed the blessings of Providence to 
mankind. Mr. Thomas Wright, in his Ce/t, Roman and Saxon (3rd ed., 
Pp. 338), equates them with the Scandinavian Nornir or Valkyrjor and the three 
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Fig. 4.—Round Column found Fig. 5.—Round Column _ Fig. 6,——Square Pillar found 
at Cirencester in 1899, found at Cirencester at Cirencester in 1899. 
Scale #y linear. in 1899. Scale 7, linear. 

From drawings by W. Donovan. 














witches in Macbeth. The infernal hounds who still haunt the Preceli 
mountains in Pembrokeshire as they did in the days of Pyll, Prince of Dyred 
(as related in the ** Mabinogion”), are called by the natives “Cwn Bendith y 
Mammau (the hounds of the Blessed Mothers). It has been suggested that 
we have here the last lingering tradition of the Dez Matres. Prof. J. Rhys 
has shown in his Hibbert Lectures how important a bearing the dedications 
of Romano-British altars have upon our knowledge of the religion of Celtic 
Heathendom, so that the discovery of another inscription mentioning the 
name of Sul is a matter of no small interest. 
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Amongst the architectural fragments from Cirencester are three round 
columns with base mouldings and a square pier. 

The stones are now in the possession of Mr. Wilfrid Cripps, C.B., by 
whom they will be described in greater detail in the transactions of one of 
the archeological societies. 


DISCOVERY OF A FRAGMENT OF A PILLAR WITH CELTIC 
ORNAMENT AT LLANTWIT MAJOR. 


in the October number of the Re/iguary for last year (vol. iv., p. 278) an 
account was given of the restoration of Llantwit Major Church, Glamorgan- 
shire, under the direction of Mr. G. E. Halliday, F.R.I.B.A., of Cardiff. 


Nearly complete Cylindrical Pillar and portion of a second similar Pillar 
at Llantwit Major, Glamorganshire. 
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A great many interesting facts in connection with the ancient fabric and its 
surroundings have been brought to light in the course of the work, and, 
amongst other things, a discovery has been made which has proved the truth 
of a conjecture made by the editor of this journal as long ago as ten years 
back with regard to the cylindrical pillar standing in the churchyard against 
the north wall of the church. The pillar in question is ornamented with 
three panels of interlaced work and a curious chevron pattern at the bottom. 


Nearly complete Cylindrical Pillar and. portion of a second similar Pillar 
at Llantwit Major, Glamorganshire. 


It possesses a feature, however, which is not known to occur in.any other 
monument of its kind, namely, a vertical groove of V shaped section running 
from the top to the bottom of the stone. The disposition of the ornament 
shows that the groove formed part of the original design. The following 
account is taken from E. Donovan’s Descriptive Excursious through South 
Wales (vol. i., p. 340), which was published in 1805. 
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“There is a remarkable longitudinal groove, extending from top to 
bottom, along that side of the pillar inclining -against the wall, which was 
designed, as I conceive, for no other purpose than to admit the corner of a 
building, on some other kind of support, to preserve this massive stone in an 
erect position when the cross was perfect. The natives, who entertain very 
extravagant notions on some occasions, believe this stone to be of the Druidic 
age, and infer something very mysterious from the appearance of this groove. 
A countryman on the spot told us it was sometimes called the ‘ Druids’ Pillar.’ 
A tradition, he assured us, prevails also, that among the ancient Btitons, 
before they were converted to Christianity, it’ was customary on certain 
festivals to offer the chastity ‘of virgins at this pillar, in honour of their 
detestable deities.” — 

The druidical ‘theory with regard to the Llantwit pillar is also referred to 
in the additions to Glamorganshire, made by E. Gibson in his edition of 
Camden’s Britannia (p. 618) published in 1695. He calls the groove “a 
notable furrow, or canaliculus,’” but hie rejects the idea of its being druidical 
6n the ground that the Llantwit pillar is’ ornamented, whereas druidical 
monuments (so-called) are devoid of ‘sculpture. 

In a paper on “ The Cylindrical Pillar at Llantwit Major, Glamorgan- 
shire,” by the editor in the Archeologia Camibrensis for 1889 (5th ser.; vol. 
¥i., p. 324) the following conjectute was hazarded : 

“Tt has occurred to mé that’ there may have been ‘dnother pillar 
Similarly grooved, and a slab of stone or- wood fitted-between them. This 
theory receives a certain amount of’ support from the fact that many of the 
round pillars in England are found in pairs.” 

Ten. years ‘after this was’writteri; in April Jast, Mr.:G. E: Halliday 
discovered the lower part of .a'sécdnd pillar much ‘mutilated, but with ‘a groove 
similar to that on the other pillar. “The first pillar and the fragment of the’ 
second are. shown side by side im the-accompanying illustrations. The same 
pitted appedrance’produced by dressing the stone witha pointed pick appears 
on both the pillars and also on the cross-shaft of S. Iltutus, in the churchyard 
at Liantwit. o> = 
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Notices of New Publications. 


“ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS,” by R. A. S. MacauisTerR, M.A. (Elliot 
Stock). We must confess to being considerably disappointed here ; 
we expected to find a most interesting branch of ecclesiastical archeology 
concisely and thoroughly dealt with, and we have only another addition 
to the already long list of popular antiquarian books “ written to order.” 
Knowing the need there has been for a reliable work on vestments, and 
also the author’s capabilities as an antiquary, we looked for something more 
than another specimen of bookmaking, despite the author’s disclaimer of 
originality. The author—or shall we say the publisher?—has attempted 
too much, and the title has been stretched beyond its capacity to the 
detriment of a proper treatment of the real subject of the work. When- 
ever we leave those parts of the book which are chiefly quotations from 
elsewhere, we find inaccuracies of a kind which show that it has been 
very hastily compiled. This is especially evident in the chapters. on 
processional vestments and on the ritual uses of vestments. In the 
latter case, as elsewhere, the author has been working, possibly 
unconsciously, under the delusion that the modern books of the Roman 
Church tell us what was done in medieval times. The repeated 
assumption of this untenable proposition has ever done harm to ecclesiology, 
and we are sorry to see the mistake repeated here. It is hard to lay too 
much stress on the enormous ceremonial variations in the different 
dioceses of the Western Church before the Council of Trent, variations 
which were kept up in many dioceses into the last century and survive in 
a modified form at the present day in not a few places. The description of 
the arrangement of the sacred vessels and the vesting of the priest. on 
pp. 217 and 219, is taken from the Ritus servandus Missae of the 
modern Roman Missal, which is no guide whatever as to what was done 
outside Rome in the middle ages, even if it represents the Roman use 
itself prior to the sixteenth century. Other instances of this mistake 
occur on pp. 71 and 73, where, dealing with medizval vestments, the 
author speaks of a cross on the amice and of “the cross with which 
every stole was supposed to be marked at the end”; on page 227, where, 
after referring to Dr. Wickham Legg’s paper on the liturgical colours, he 
says that the Roman colour sequence “may be taken as an example of 
all,” in the face of the fact, clearly pointed out by Dr. Legg, that of all 
known colour sequences, that of Rome stands almost alone in prescribing 
the same colour throughout Lent, almost all the others making a change 
on Passion Sunday. 
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The cutting away of the sides of the chasuble and the use of a large 
cross'on the back cannot be called the work of the modern Roman 
Church. The first was common in France, Germany, and the Low Countries 
early in the sixteenth century, and the second was in use in England long 
before the cut-down vestments were introduced from abroad.'- 

_ The cassock is not a vestment at‘all, and the author has been misled 
as to its colour-use by the- modern books. Suferpellicia is surely a mistake 
for superpelliceum, and the chasuble-shaped surplice is not mentioned. We 
do not understand the including of the modern. “‘cotta”—unknown even to 
so late a writer as’ Cardinal Bona—in a list-of presumably medizeval vest- 
ments ; it is not always sleeveless, by the way. The remarks here given on 
the almuce do not eolighten us on that thorny question, and what the _ 
calls the “‘ Canon’s Cope ”’ was not confined to canons. 

We must really protest against the ecclesiastical bias which underlies the 
book ; after the author's remarks in the preface, where he says ‘‘it is possible - 
and advisable to discard all feeling of ecclesiasticism (so to term it) when 
speaking of ecclesiastical antiquities,” it is very trying to find that the book 
is not free from it, for in the chapter on ‘The Vestments of the Reformed 
Church,” it is painfully evident that there is a controversial purpose under 
the surface. The vestments—if such they may be called~of the Presby- 
terians, for example, are not worth discussing in a book of -this kind, and 
as the author has not been content to state the facts about English’ Post- 
Reformation usage with impartiality, the chapter had better have been 
omitted. On p. 194 it is rather absurd to speak of an order as only 
temporary in its force when it was deliberately re-enacted on two later 
occasions. 

The chapter on the vestments of the Eastern Church gives a very 
readable synopsis of a subject that is far too often ignored or forgotten, and 
we are grateful to the author for giving in a convenient form an amount of 
information which is not very easy to obtain elsewhere. 

The frontispiece is very good indeed, and the selection of the illustrations ; 
but those in the text are poor in their execution and badly printed. There 
is really no excuse for this sort of thing nowadays. 


“ Arcuin Cius Tracts. I. THe ORNAMENTS OF THE Rusric,” by J. T. 
MICKLETHWAITE, F,S.A. (Longmans). This is a descriptive account of all 
the different ornaments or items of Church goods in use in parish churches 





* A glance at a few sixteenth century inventories will show how exceedingly common 
these crosses were in England, ¢.g. :— 

S. Maurice, Winchester, 1551 (Pub. Rec. Office, Ex. Q. R. Ch. Goods a): 
“‘Item a vestmentes of blewe velvett with all the apperell with a red crosse of 
velvett on the backe.” 

Many of the chasubles depicted on brasses with pillars or even no orplirey i in front, 
very probably had large crosses on the back. 
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in:England in‘the year 1548,"the sétond tegnal’ ‘yeat of Edward VI. A short 
description of each ornament is given;with “a note’ about its use and” ful? 
references to inventories anid other entemporary authorities. 

_ Tieiwriter begins by pointing Out that “in use) . .~ by citeaitey of 
Parliament in‘ the secorid year*of the feign of Kinny Edward ‘the’ ’Sixth ’” 
theans:the ofnamients used during 1548 unter the “Order of Communion ” 
(31"Hlen.. VII: :c. 6 and 1 Ed VI. « 6.41), and not merely’ the ornaments 
ordered'by the Prayer Book 6f- 1549; and that, although the Act of Parlia- 
ment authorising the latter was passed ‘Sust a week before’ the end of. the 
second regnal year, the book© was fiot-‘authorised to be’ in use until three 
weeks after it could be: procured at the’ éaéliest, so that it was not until ‘the 
third year that any ornaments were used’ by its’ authority, and therefore’ what 
were used in the second yéat must have beeh used under the previous 
authority-mentidtied’ above. Acting on this, Mr. ‘Micklethwaite proceeds to 
catalogue. the ornaments in question, -discussing ‘them from ‘a- historical 
and antiquarian’! standpoint, so that apart ‘from its ecclesiastical’ interest, 
the book has véty great value for the archeologist, as giving the best 
obtainable descriptién- of the - furniture ofan English parish church in 
the middle of the sixteenth’ century. <‘It’is ‘marvellous how much valuable 
material the author has ‘crammed into this small book of severity pages. 
The notes give full references for ‘every detail mentioned in the. text, and 
there is a very complete index at’the end. 

One thing, however, we ‘feel compelled to take exception to, and that is 
the author’s contention #hat the gradine or altar shelf) was used in England 
in medizeval times. We have given considerable attention to this question, 
and have never found a genuine instance of one. That shelves of a kind 
other than the top of the reredos or high beam were sometimes used latterly 
we do not dispute, but their: purpose was ‘solely for the setting out of plate 
and reliquaries, and never for the recepfion of the cross arid ¢andlesticks, as 
we understand Mr. .Micklethwaite contends. In some cases, among them 
probably the instances at Grantham and Cold Overton here quoted, the shelf 
seems to have been merely a convenient base for a triptych or picture to rest 
on. But this after all is a small matter; arid we heartily commend this book: 
to all who are interested in ecclesiastical antiquities as the most accurate 
work of ‘its kind. 


“A ForGcoTTeN Past: BEING NOTES ON THE FAMILIES OF TYSSEN, 
Baker, HovcHam, AND Mitugs,” by Fiorence Horatia Suckiinc 
(London: George Bell & Sons. 1898. Price 1os. 6d. net). This is a 
little work devoted to tracing the pedigrees and following the ramifications 
of the above families, and it seems to be a good specimen of its class. 
Hardly a single person mentioned throughout the volume succeeded in 
making history to even. the moderate extent necessary to ensure admission 
into the Dictionary of National Biography... The author has endeavoured 
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to. lighten. the terribly dry genealogical details with extracts from diaries 
and “letters,*but these for the. most part-are dated in the first quarter® of 
the .present century, the period of Sandford and: Merton, - and are; 
accordingly, a littke worse than the pedigrees. 


“THE History oF CHURCH PREEN, IN THE CoUNTY oF SaLop,”. by 
ArTHUR Sparrow, F.S.A., Edited by E. A. Ebblewhite (Privately 
printed). “The nianor house a Preen having come into the possession of 
the late Mr. Arthur Sparrow by. bequest from his father, who purchased 
the property ih the year 1848, that gentlemari became desirous of working 
out the history of the beautiful house in which he resided. The results 
of his researches at the Public Record Office and other depositories are 
here presented in a highly agreeable manner and in very, handsome form. 
Mr. Sparrow died a few days after penning the short preface to his 
work, and. the task of seeing it through the press has devolved upon 
Mr. Ebblewhite. 

Preen is mentioned in Domesday as being then held by Helgot de 
Stanton, under Earl Roger of Shrewsbury. Later on it formed. part of ‘the 
endowment of Wenlock Priory, a foundation of the: same earl, a branch of 
that house. being established at Preen. Of the priors of the house, Mr.’ 
Sparrow was not able to discover the names of but four, the last of these 
being also the last of his line, Don. John Castle, during :whose- lifetime 
the Manor of Preen was sold by the prior of Wenlock. .Castle was buried 
at Much Wenlock according to the following entry in the register of that 
church :—“ 1544, 13 Sept. Item, the same day and year of our Lord 
above written there was buried out of Hopton Monachorum Sir John 
Gough, then at that time curate, otherwise called Sir John Castle, some 
time monck in the monastery of St. Milburghe here in Moch Wenlock, 
and prior of the cell in Preen, the last prior that there .was, whose bodie 
is here buried.” The prior of Wenlock, with keen premonition of coming 
events, in 1536 sold a portion of the manor to Giles Covert, - whose 
descendant in turn in 1560 parted with the property to Humphrey Dyckins. 
In the meantime the heavy hand of the king had come down upon the 
priory of Wenlock and its possessions, and sales and. ‘transfers of the 
monastic property at Preen ensued which are difficult to follow, and which 
Mr. Sparrow has been unable to elucidate satisfactorily. However, in 
1590 a suit was commenced in the Court of Exchequer at the instance 
of the Crown, against William, the son of Humphrey Dyckins, in course 
of which a large number of witnesses were examined .by commission on 
behalf of both sides. Mr. Sparrow gives voluminous extracts from ‘the’ 
depositions then taken. They are of great interest, and fully bear out the 
opinion we have always held that this class of documents at the. Public 
Record Office, which are furnished with an admirable ‘index, are perhaps 
he most generally interesting of sixteenth century manuscripts, and that 
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they are not sufficiently resorted to by local historians. Mr. Sparrow was 
unable to discover among the Assize Rolls any record of the decision 
arrived at, but we are inclined to think that he did not look for it in the 
right direction. It would not appear upon the Assize Rolls, but upon the 
Memoranda Rolls of the Exchequer, and assuming, which is almost certain, 
that a decision was given, it would also be recorded amongst the Decrees 
and Orders of the Court. At any rate, the year after the Exchequer 
Commission the Crown sold the property to William Typper and Robert 
Dawe, with whom William Dyckins must have come to terms, for the 
property continued in the Dyckins’ family until the year 1749. 

' The manor house was in 1870 found to be too dilapidated for 
restoration, so the old buildings gave way to a fine example of Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s work. The priory church, which was of the thirteenth century, 
has been restored. The churchyard contains one of the largest, if not the 
largest of the. yew trees of England, reckoned to be five hundred and 
twenty-five years old. The volume is beautifully illustrated, but- it has 
the absolutely unpardonable fault of having no index. 


** CROMWELL’s ScotcH Campaicns,” by W. S. Doucias (London: Elliot 
Stock. 1898). This is an excellent and timely volume devoted to the 
detailed description of the Scotch campaigns of 1650-1. The author has 
been a diligent labourer in that immense store of contemporary lore, the 
Kings’ Pamphlets in the British Museum, and his industry has enabled 
him to set forth the stirring incidents of the struggle in a manner only 
possible to one who has made the story his own. We could have wished 
for greater dignity of style, but a reviewer of historical works knows he 
must not expect too much, and we are glad to recognise the positive 
merits of Mr. Douglas’s book. 


“THe MuNIcIPAL PARKS, GARDENS, AND OPEN SPACES OF LONDON: 
THEIR History aND AssociaTions,” by Lreut.-Co.. J. J. Sexsy (London: 
Elliot Stock. 1898). The title-page of this volume sufficiently proclaims 
its purpose. It puts forth no pretensions to being more than a pleasantly 
written story of the open spaces in and around London which are 
maintained by the London County Council or the local vestries at the 
expense of the Metropolitan ratepayers. Where scarcely one of the older 
streets of London is without its vates sacer, the roads surrounding its open 
spaces, small and large, have ‘almost all their tale of some celebrated 
personage who has resided there, and whose memory serves to make us 
tolerant of their general hideousness. So it is easy to construct a pleasant 
book out of all these things, and Colonel Sexby has accomplished this. 
The book is fully illustrated. 


“West Irish FotK TALES AND Romances,” by W. Larminie (London: 
Elliot Stock. 1898). This volume is a re-issue of one published by the 
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same publisher in 1893,-under the same title and from the pen of the 
same author. Not a word is said of these facts, and a purchaser is 
allowed to assume that he is here purchasing a fresh work of Mr. 
Larminie’s, now brought out for the first time. Suffice it for us to inform 
him that he is not. We will allow him to supply his own commentary 
upon such an omission. 

Upon its original appearance, Mr. Larminie’s book was at once hailed 
by all folk-lorists as an admirable contribution to that branch of science, 
and we are greatly pleased, apart from the circumstances just adverted to, 
that a new edition has been called for. 


“Tue Romano British City oF SILCHESTER,” by FREDERICK Davis 
(William Andrews & Co.), gives a concise summary of what has been dis- 
covered at Calleva Attrebatum in the course of the explorations by Mr. G. 
E. Fox, F.S.A., and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, still in progress. The author 
raises the interesting question of the agencies by which in the course of 
ceniuries Roman remains, like those at Silchester, have become gradually 
covered by a protective layer of scil. Since the publication of Darwin’s Vege- 
table Mould and Earth Worms it has been well known how important a part 
the apparently insignificant earth worm has played in the burial of antiquities 
originally exposed on the surface of the ground. The process is a double 
one, for not only is anything lying on the surface gradually covered over by 
worm castings, but anything heavy like a masonry wall is liable to subsidence 
in consequence of the removal of earth from underneath the foundations by 
the worm burrows. In this way the original level of the surface is raised, 
whilst the level of the top of the masonry is lowered. Mr. Davis explains 
very clearly how the burrowing of earth worms has affected the remains at 
Silchester. 

When the author brings out a second edition of this useful little hand- 
book, we would venture to suggest the following improvements—(1) the 
reduction of the size so that it can be carried easily in the coat pocket by 
visitors to Silchester ; (2) the addition of plans and illustrations ; and (3) the 
insertion of head-lines in the text or the margin to enable the reader to find 
anything he wants more readily. 


** LIGHT AND Fire Makine,” by Henry C. Mercer’ (Philadelphia, MacCalla 
& Co.), is a well got-up monograph containing forty-five illustrations of the 
various methods of the rubbing fire from wood, the striking of flint and steel, 
and some of the lamps, candles, torches, and lanterns of the American 
pioneer. It is curious to find the old Scotch crusie making its appearance in 





* Copies of this publication may be obtained by sending 50 cents either to the Bucks. 
County Historical Society, Doylestown, Pennsylvania, or to Mr. H. C. Mercer, Curator of 
the Museum of American and Prehistoric Archzology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 
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the United States with the Pennsylvanian pioneer, and to notice that it still 
preserves exactly the same form of hook for the suspension of the lamp that 
is to be seen on the representation of Diogenes Fossor in the Catacombs at 
Rome of the third or fourth century. -Thus a type which had its 
origin in Italy, possibly even before the Christian era, spread over 
Europe with the Roman conquerors and found its way to such remote 
places as Orkney and Shetland, there to survive for eighteen hundred 
years, and was lastly imported into America by the first colonists. Indeed, 
with but few exceptions, the forms of lamps and candlesticks illustrated by 
Mr. Mercer bear the clear impress of their European origin. Now the 
tables are turned, and England goes to America for her new patents in lamps, 
and has them made in Germany. 

The most primitive kind of lamp given by Mr. Mercer is a common 
oyster shell, without any artificial adaptation or alteration, filled with hot 
lard and wicked with a piece of twisted cotton, with one end in the lard and 
the other projecting over the edge of the shell. This lamp was to be seen 
in the negro cabins of the Southern Chesapeake, and the author may be 
interested to know that Mr. T. H. Thomas, R.C.A., of Cardiff, has procured 
a similarly primitive lighting appliance which was in use in Glamorganshire 
within the memory of persons still living. _ 

The various methods of producing fire with wooden drills and flint and 
steel are tolerably well known to ethnologists, and have been described by Dr. 
E. B. Tylor and others. Mr. Mercer's illustrations are nevertheless welcome 
as showing exactly how the fire drilling apparatus is used. We confidently 
recommend to all our readérs this excellent fourth number of the “ Con- 
tributions to American History by the Bucks. County Historical Society,” 
and we think they cannot fail to be delighted with the clear way in which the 
subject has been presented to the reader by the judicious use of different 
kinds of type and well selected illustrations, 


“THe Natural History oF THE Musicat Bow,” by H. BaLrour 
(Clarendon Press), introduces us to some of the most primitive types of 
stringed instruments for the production of music (or shall we say noise) which 
it is possible to conceive. An ordinary archer’s bow can be converted 
temporarily into a musical instrument by the simple expedient of tying a piece 
of string round the circular wooden arc and its chord. The bow is held 
horizontally between the teeth of the performer, so that the cavity of the 
mouth may act as a sounding board, and the tense bow-string is tapped with 
a small stick, different notes being made by varying the position of the mouth 
on the bow. The natives of Damara, South Africa, where this kind of 
temporary Jew’s harp is used, amuse themselves by the hour together with it, 
not so much in playing tunes as by imitating the rythmical pattering of 
animals’ feet upon the ground. With it an experienced performer can 
reproduce the awkward gallop of the giraffe, the quick trot of the zebra, or 
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the lively caperings of the beautiful gazelle, but the baboon’s clumsy canter 
is the chef dauvre, which, when well executed, is so life-like that it makes 
the audience roar with laughter. If the inventor of this, the father of all 
stringed instruments, could only have been bow-strung himself in the first 
instance, what an amount of torture the world might have been saved from 
strummers in all subsequent ages, and what a paradise a house-boat on the 
Thames would be without the incessant tum -ti-tum, tum-ti-tum, tum-ti-tum of 
the banjo, and the eternal jangle of the piano. The chief advantage of the 
primitive musical bow seems to have been that, owing to the absence of an 
efficient sounding board, its noise could only be heard a short distance off. 
A remedy for this defect was, however, soon found by adding a hollow gourd 
to the bow, which acted as a resonator. Mr. H. Balfour illustrates the 
various forms of musical bows used in different parts of the world, and gives 
a very useful map showing the geographical distribution of this kind of 
instrument of torture. We hope that the learned Curator of the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum at Oxford will be sufficiently encouraged by the appreciation with 
which the present monograph is certain to be received to give us others 
illustrating the admirably arranged collections now under his charge. 
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REMARKS AND CRITICISMS BY CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue following letters relating to the shale discs found at Portpatrick, 
Wigtownshire, have been received from Mr. F. R. Coles and Mr. E. 
Towry Whyte, F.S.A. :— 

“With regard to Mr. E. T. Whyte’s interesting paper on the 
‘curious ancient burial custom’ at Portpatrick, I should like to point 
out that the occurrence in graves of small discs of shale or lignite or 
Kimmeridge clay has been a well-known fact fot many years. In the 
Statistical Account for Portpatrick, drawn up by the late Rev. Andrew 
Urquhart, they are noticed, and he is careful to add, ‘they are supposed 
by the people to have been used as money,’ to which purely fanciful 
theory he does not commit himself. 

“In the Proc. Soc. Antig., Scot. (vol. xxviii., p. 127), Professor Duns, 
D.D.,° F.S.A., Scot., commenting upon this occurrence of shale discs 
(of which the National Museum have become possessed of a large number), 
quotes from one on the spot to the effect that ‘in one grave were seven- 
teen discs and four broken rings; in another, sixteen discs and three 
broken rings.’ Another collection of similar discs found at Povington, 
Dorset, was presented to this museum by Major Ramsay. 
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** All these discs are merely the refuse pieces left after the rings were 
formed. In the Dorset specimens, as Evans points out (Ancient Stone 
Implements, p. 416), they show marks of having been turned on the lathe. 
In the Portpatrick specimens, the rings have been cut out with a knife. 

“As regards the geological range of the mineral, Professor Duns 
shows that several counties in Scotland contain it, and besides Yorkshire, 
several English counties also. 

“He noticed the.shale zm situ in Wigtownshire at no great distance 
from Portpatrick.” 

Mr. Towry Whyte says: 

“T return you Mr. Coles’ interesting letter (you so kindly sent me) 
concerning the shale discs. I note he makes no suggestion as to the 
object of putting such things in graves; as regards Mr. Urquhart’s note 
that ‘they are supposed by the people to have been used as money,’ that 
idea still exists. His quotation from Professor Duns’ paper is not quite 
clear whether it refers to Portpatrick or some other find. If the former, 
it is not in accord with what the sexton tald me, as he assured me he 
never found more than three in a grave, and that he had seen them in . 
the position I showed in my sketch. I hardly think the Kimmeridge 
clay ‘ring money’ is the same thing; what Sir John Evans says about the 
Kimmeridge discs being turned is undoubtedly the case. The Portpatrick 
specimens have been partly cut, but not wholly so. I think they seem to 
have been mostly hammered or brayed out. I enclose you the largest 
one I have, so that you can judge for yourself. Also, I think Professor 
Duns is in error about the geological distribution of this kind of shale. 
I have again enquired at the Jermyn Street Museum, and they consider 
it most unlikely that coal measure shales are to be found in sifu in Wig- 
townshire. He probably mistook some slates of the Ludlow and Wenlock 
series which crop up in one or two places in the county.” 


? 


WORK OF SOCIETIES. 


At the meeting of the Anthropological Institute on June 13th, a paper 
of more than usual interest was read by Mr. George Clinch on “ Prehistoric 
Man in the Neighbourhood of the Kent and Surrey Border,” dealing 
chiefly with inhabited sites of the Neolithic period on Hayes Common, 
near Bromley, and Crohamhurst, near Croydon. The former settlement 
is the more important of the two, and consists of earthworks, together 
with a large number of hut circles or pit-dwellings, as Mr. Clinch preferred 
to call them. What appears of these prehistoric huts on the surface is 
a small central mound surrounded by an annular bank of earth slightly 
raised above the present surface of the ground. The remains on Hayes 
Common were noticed by Prof. Flinders Petrie many years ago, and 
recently several of the sites of the huts have been explored by Mr. Clinch. 
The result of his investigations is to show that the people who lived in 
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them were in the Neolithic or Late Stone Age stage of culture. The dwellings 
seem to have been constructed by digging a circular pit in the ground, 
and heaping up the excavated earth so as to form a low wall round 
the circumference of the hole. The roof was probably conical or dome 
shaped and made of branches of trees meeting at the apex and covered 
with heath and turf. Mr. Clinch thinks that there was a pole in the 
centre, which may account for the small mound of earth in the middle of 
the huts. Another explanation of the central mound may be that it 
was used as a sort of rude table by the inhabitants. Some of the huts 
have a second chamber or “ outshut,” of nearly rectangular shape in 
plan. One of the hut-circles near Keston (at the south-east corner of 
Hayes Common), discovered in the course of building operations, yielded 
very nearly a thousand worked flints, consisting of flakes and the cores 
from which they were struck off, showing that its prehistoric occupant 
was amaker of knives and other tools for the community. Neolithic 
workshops of this kind are particularly instructive to the archzologist 
because the finished articles and waste products serve to illustrate the 
whole process of manufacture. 

We are glad to say that Mr. Clinch is not a mere collector (like 
some persons we could name), but is also a keen observer of facts. 
Amongst the numerous lantern-slides by which the paper was illustrated 
there was one which showed flint implements of various shapes exhibiting 
secondary chipping, that is to say, portions of the edge sharpened by the 
removal of very small flakes in order to produce a cutting edge. This was 
the ‘business-end” of the implement, and by a study of the extent of the 
cutting edge as compared with the portion left rough an idea may be obtained 
as to how the flint was hafted, and the purpose for which it was used. 
Museum curators find it very convenient to call all flints with secondary 
chipping scrapers (é.e., skin dressers); but we fancy that after reading Mr. 
Clinch’s paper they will be obliged, for very shame, to use such brains as 
they have in order to classify their collections in a manner more in accord- 
ance with modern research. 

Mr. Clinch was led by a purely inductive process of reasoning to 
surmise that a prehistoric settlement would: be found on the southern 
slopes of Crohamhurst Hill. He argued that where caves and rock- 
shelters were not available as sites for habitation, hill-shelters, which would 
afford a protection from the prevailing winds, would be chosen as the 
most suitable spots for the erection of huts. At Crohamhurst the, required 
conditions are satisfied, and from Mr. Clinch’s investigations there seems to 
be little doubt that there was a Neolithic village in the place indicated by him 
as being the best adapted for the purpose. We may remark, en passant, that 
the modern villa builder is very much behind his prehistoric prototype in alto- 
gether ignoring the position as regards climate of the site he chooses and of 
the direction in which he makes his house face. It does not matter in the 
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least to him (the jerry builder) whether a road runs north, or south, or east, 
or west, the front of his house must face the road. Now this is utterly at 
variance with the most elementary principles of the orientation of dwellings, 
and is much akin to the Chinese superstitiopm of consulting a magician as to 
what diréction of the compass is lucky and what unlucky in erecting a house. 
In all prehistoric houses which we have seen the doors and other openings 
face in the opposite direction to the prevailing wind, and even then the door 
is protected by a porch or screen of some kind which prevents a through 
draught of air into the living rooms. The population of Croydon is 
increasing by “‘leaps and bounds”; in 1835 it was only 2,000, now it is 
Over 202,000. Already the torrent of bricks and mortar. (if we may 
use such a simile) is rushing from Brixton over Sydenham Hill, and 
threatens to overwhelm Croydon, and to make Crohamhurst a suburb of 
London. So beautiful a spot, hallowed by its associations with Neolithic 
man, should certainly be acquired as public property in order to prevent 
its falling an easy prey to the jerry builder. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Clinch’s able paper, most of the 
speakers took advantage of the occasion to ride their own hobbies to death. 
Mr. C. H. Read, the president, however, summed up the whole facts in 
his usually lucid manner, and paid a high tribute to the permanent value 
of Mr. Clinch’s investigations. 


EXPLORATION OF ANCIENT SITES. 


Durinc the months of July and August of 1898, a thoroughly scientific 
exploration of the fortified prehistoric settlement on St. David’s Head, 
Pembrokeshire, was made by Messrs. S. Baring Gould, R. Burnard, and 
J. D. Enys, the work being watched on behalf of the Cambrian Archzo- 
logical Association by Messrs. E. Laws and H. W. Williams. A full 
report embodying the results of the excavations was published in the 
April number of the Archeologia Cambrensis. It has long been known 
that the extreme end of St. David’s head was. strongly fortified by a 
rampart of dry built stones stretching from the sea on the north to the 
sea on the south, thus cutting it off from the mainland, and also that 
within the fortified area were a group of hut circles, or Cyttiau Gwyddelod 
(Irishmen’s Houses), as they are called in Wales. Until these hut circles 
were dug into last year no one had the remotest idea at what period 
they were constructed, whether by the Neolithic folk, or by the users 
of Bronze, or by the Celts of the Iron Age. The question has now 
been practically set at rest by the nature of the objects derived from 
the excavations, which are all now to be seen in the Tenby museum. 
The finds consisted of beach pebbles abraided by use as pounders, flint 
flakes and scrapers, sharpening stones, slate and sandstone spindle-whorls, 
perforated discs of slate, part of a jet armlet, fragments of rude 
pottery, several glass beads of white, purple and blue colour, remains 
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of iron objects and charcoal. The character of the finds, more par- 
ticularly the remains of iron and the glass beads, clearly points to the 
settlement having been inhabited during the “ Late-Celtic” period, and 
perhaps even during the time of the Roman occupation of Britain, 
although nothing distinctively Roman was discovered. The patterns, 
composed of incised straight lines cutting each other diagonally, on some 
of the spindle-whorls are of great interest, more especially now that the 
genuineness of objects with similar designs found at the crannog on the 
Clyde, near Dumbarton, has been called in question by Dr. R. Munro. 

The entire absence of weapons: of offence and the presence of such a 
large number of spindle-whorls* are very remarkable features, indicating 
apparently that the textile industry was carried on here in time of peace. 
The community seems to have consisted principally of women, who 
occupied most of their time in spinning, and if they had male folk with 
them there is nothing amongst the finds to suggest that such was the 
case. Were they ‘‘New Women”? and does the discovery of the bowl 
of a meerschaum pipe beneath 6 ins. of good strong turf inside one of 
the hut circles prove that they smoked? and are any of the rusty bits of 
iron the disjecta membra of their bikes? Who can say? 


RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


The Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., gives the following account of 
discoveries at Repton in the Atheneum :— 


“There are only five known Saxon crypts in England, namely, Ripon, 
Hexham, Brixworth, Wing, and Repton. The last of these is, in many 
respects, the most celebrated, chiefly in consequence of the interment of 
several of the kings of Mercia and their kinsfolk in the ancient monastery 
of Repton. Diuma, one of the four Scotch priests brought by King 
Peada from Lindisfarne to assist in the conversion of Mercia to Chris- 
tianity, was consecrated Bishop of Mercia in 656, and was buried at 
Repton, his see church, in 658. The Danes destroyed the ancient 
monastery in 874, and the parish church of St. Wystan on its site was 
not built till about a century later. The chancel at Repton is of Saxon 
work, and is doubtless of tenth century date. It is almost equally certain 
that the outer walls of the crypt beneath it pertain to the seventh 
century, whilst the present vaulting of the crypt is Norman. 

“Within the last few days the Rev. F. C. Hipkins, F.S.A., of ican 
Priory, has been making some excavations on the east and south sides 
of the outer walls of this crypt, and was good enough to invite my 
co-operation. The result disposes once for all of the suppositions of 
some, which still occasionally find utterance, of an original small apsidal 





* Possibly some of the so-called spindle-whorls may have been used as dress- 
fasteners or buttons. 
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termination, or of three small apses to mark the recesses for burial, east, 
south; and north, to which Mr. Micklethwaite has given the name of 
‘arcosolia.’ The projections from the rectangular crypt are now proved 
to be themselves rectangular, and only: of quite shallow dimensions. 
This strikingly corroborates Mr. Micklethwaite’s theory, so well worked 
out and illustrated in his long paper on ‘Saxon Church Building’ in 
the Archeological Journal for December, 1896, when he pointed out that 
the Scotch missionaries never introduced basilican plans in England, but 
had simpler plans of their own. 

“The ground immediately to the south of Repton chancel has been 
carefully opened out to a considerable depth, with the result that the 
foundations of the recess on that side and the outer wall were exposed. 
The massive wall projects 2 ft. at this place, and is 6 ft. 2 ins. wide. 
This establishes the -fact that the recess was never of greater depth 
than it is at present, namely, the thickness of the main wall, which .is 
about 2-ft. The north side could not be thus examined, because an 
outer stairway and door were placed there in the thirteenth century. 

“The recess at the east seems to have been exactly the same as that 
on the south, but here a particularly interesting discovery was made. 
Mr. Hipkins uncovered a flight of five steps, each consisting of a single 
squared stone resting on the earth, leading down to the eastern opening. 
These steps are of neither of the Saxon periods, and are probably the 
work of the Austin canons who came here in 1172, and whose priory 
was immediately to the east of the parish church which they served.” 
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